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“First the blade, then the ear. 


The Monitor’s view 
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Thieu’s crisis 

As the situation in Vietnam deteriorates Into 
a tragic spectacle of fleeing refugees end 
panicked troops, a psychology of debacle and 
defeat seems to told sway over unfolding 
events. Saigon’s perception of the weakening 
American support for Vietnam has undoubt- 
edly contributed to the growing demoraliza- 
tion. But the fact is that, faced with Its 
ultimate test, the leadership in Saigon has 
been found, grossly wanting in Judgment, 
courage, and will. 

Military analysts fault President Thleu on 
many counts, For overreacting to North 
Vietnamese troop movements and ordering 
massive withdrawals. For not organizing an 
orderly military retreat. In short, for not 
vigorously commanding his troops — troops 
which It is agreed were well equipped and able 
to fight if their commanders gave the signal 
and stayed with them. 

On a more basic level still, Thieu’s failure 
all along to broaden political participation in 
the government and to unite and galvanize the 
South Vietnamese people to resist this Com- 
munist assault may cost him his power and his 
country. Already there are signs of political 
trouble in Saigon, 

The question now is Hanoi's strategy. It 
could choose to open a conventional-style 
drive against Saigon In an effort simply to take 
over the capital. Or, It could ring the city first 
and launch a rocket-style offensive designed 


Redefining America’s role 


Once again rumors of the possible resigna- 
tion of Henry Kissinger are put to, rest. The 
White House statement that he will stay on at 
Least for the remainder of President Ford’s 
term gives a needed boost to the discouraged 
Secretary of State. It also rwaaurw world 
leaders that “Henryk Is the man in whom the 
President has confidence and With whom they 
can expect to go on dealing. 

Dr. Kissinger seems to need a periodic pat 
on the back. He does. not live well With failures 
— his own" or the nation's. His professions of 
concern abbut America's ' lunrellahiUly". we; 


«7. , 


■ The Middle East balances on the, edge of; 
renewed conflict. Portugal is 1 sliding left 
,t^anj tohaUgnment, raising deep concerns 
toy Wig ■ NATO alliance. Cyprus remains a, 

% flashpoint at: the other end of. the Medltetra- 
neSn. And stiqh global problems as Inflation, 
energy, resource scarcity and food defy easy 
,• solutions. '' 

■ MeahWhlle, American foreign policy in-' 
stituUons are in a state 6f flux/ Chastised and 

• exposed, the . CIA, Is under scrutiny, and 1 

• Congress and 1 the White . House are- battling 

over foreign policy , jirloritles and lines of 
authority.: v ; : . ’ : - 

' \ ; This Is hot to dfaw a dirk view of the world 
not’' to forget the adcOraplishraents Of U.S. ■ 
diplomacy in recent year*.- There are decided 
\ strengths. But. there seems to be confusion 
about Where America’s interests lie and what 
U.S. s trategy must be in the decade ahea^, . 


"Perhaps the United States must accept the 
reality that In 1975 American power and 
Influence cannot achieve the kinds of things It 
did 20 years ago,” comments one high U.S. 
official, suggesting that America has been 
trying to do too much, 

Certainly Henry Kissinger himself is trying 
to do too much. His unwillingness to parcel out 
responsibility or to share power is not in the 
nation’s best interests. But, since it is unlikely 
he will change his methods of operation; he 
.cari at least how, /working together with 
‘ Congress, help shape and enunciate p cohe- 
rent Statement of America’s foreign policy 
goals. " - .. , • 

The United States Is not retreating from 
worldwide responsibilities. The ; growing de- 
maads of global Interdependence mlUtate 
against a neo-isolationism. So does the fact 
. that the West remains in. an adversary 
relationship with the Soviet Union. National 
interest dictates that America remain in- 
volved. .■ 

Dr. Kissinger has more than the briiiiant 
skills of a negotiator. ’He lea man of global 
vision apd large Concepts. Unfortunately 
these hhve often been lost Ih tjie heavy 
demands of day-to-day tactics* It would be to - 
America's great advantage tf the Secretory 
Would give up worrying about tactical set- 
backs and behlmJ-Wo'feack criticisms and 
devote himself to restoring a seise of cohe- 
rence and purpose to America’s role in the 
world.'- v • • 
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What H. R. Haldeman said on TV 






aq alr of hostility 


weighing in 


Wdfl bef«q Ute.Agtowscaiwalbrti^ 1 , 

. v did the hflxdn men like about Mr. . 
Owinpily? ih addition to other qualifications, 
theyadmiredhlmas a fighter, Mr! KaJderaan'.. 



biff as a comhatont stirnundea; 


then the full grain in the ear£ 
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Road with rie> end? 


to topple Thleu and bring about the In- 
stallation of a new government willing to talk 
peace. This has been the strategy in Phnom 
Penh, where the departure of Cambodian 
leader Lon No! paves the way for a negotiation 
with the Communist-led insurgents. 

At the moment President Thleu appears to 
be virtually Immobilized. He seems to be 
doing nothing to prepare the citizens of Saigon 
and the delta region for the battles ahead. 
Reports from the area say he remains closeted 
in his palace, bent only on preserving his own 
power. 

There seems to be little chance that Thleu 
will rouse himself out of this frame of mind. 
But it can only be hoped that he sees the 
handwriting on the wall and will take those 
political and military steps necessary to stem 
(he rampant panic and hysteria and inject a 
new spirit of determination. 

Meanwhile, the need for a massive mobiliza- 
tion of humanitarian help for the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees is urgent. American 
ships are moving toward the central Vietnam 
coast and, provided they are not repulsed by 
North Vietnamese fire, will soon begin evac- 
uating the refugees. In what may prove to be 
the final days and weeks of this brutal, 
unrelenting war it would do much to relieve 
the heavy sense of defeat and anguish if other 
nations of the world joined in the relief effort. 
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Now $2ftKi W of pessimism that aur- 
rounded the collapse of the latest Kissinger 
mission has cleared somewhat, it can be seen 
that the cause of peace Is far from lost in the 
Middle East. Whatever the twists and turns In 
diplomacy, whatever the failures and set- 
backs, the overriding imperatives for peace 
keep the search for solutions going. 

The danger of another Arab-Israeli war Is 
always present. But it is offcet by’ some 
mitigating factors: • 

• In a conciliatory and perhaps Symbolic 
move, President Sadat has announced he will 
reopen the. Suez Canal to international ship- 
ping in June. He also says he will renew the 
mandate of the United Nations f orcein Sinai 
for another three months. This Is not the 
. stance of someone who expects to go to war; - 

• The shape of Saudi Arabia's new govern- 
ment, nominated following the assassination 
of King Falsa], suggests a stable continuity of 
leacfershlp and policy, Crown PrtoCe Fahd, 
first deputy premier, is committed to close 
relations with the U.S. 

• 5P .for tf&Sqyjet Union's reactioai to the . 


come around to the view that Geneva ti l* -, 
way to go. Stanley Hoffmann of Harvard.^ 
instance, urges a "swooping Israeli inlUwvrvi . 
aimed at a final peace aetUeroenU;Wff 
carefully reasoned article In Foreign Aftpr, 
he suggests Israel go on the offensive, 
speak, by spelling out now what it coosmf 
the essential feature^ of an agreeroe rtffig v 
bringing as many outside powers as 
Into the negotiations. . 

By putting its cards on the toblMjJ K 
Profeasor Hoffmann, Israel can help 
own future. Its present stance keeps JtppfP^i 
'defensive. •.•>' . 

Such voices of reason In tbe Anw^ja 
academic community are encouraging# il 
worth heeding. They arc one more 
of a heightened awareness that 
longer an acceptable alternative to 
peace. A way must be found to brtotfjfe 
Israel’s witbcfcawalfcom occupied. 
return for credible guarantee? sm recog^fg 
. tion of iBraeVs totisteoce ' 1 •--* rnihrrVriY^^ti 


, Voter’s pledge 

• The; mood In lsr<& .retodn? of 
uncertainty,, Buti&e^ 1 g? *j 

branch n he hms tfso: tM 1 ; I 

bodiea.dfahutahra4YiMK^it^i/ii*^uii*£ij;i. Ute-ftilJowtJXftdea: *■ 


ve, over- 


been those damaging tape? cnrewHelrnwhai 
Mr. Haldeman describes as the vast majority 
of them Showing the Nixon; praidency In a 
favorable light, Perhape some offo tetter 
come! but. In response to tto ^bmised,;^* 
mandg .by Mr. Connally’s lawyer forWhite 
Hoiise tapes to , .demonstrate his Client's 
innocence'. 1 


pomei or a number. of^sreeli^oWi^s killetl to 
the October war shp^S rSaSto 
nervouB Israelis .PrimeMlnfste^ Rablii, nj^L' 
tfver, han. picked. dp .considerable Mggfr. 




iOasinger, despite press 1 ^*^. froto<l}to White ,+ r toy ldea tor c«ebra«n^ 
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Hanoi ponders 
the best way 
to take Saigon 
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War moves on — so do the refugees 


■ Overseas news editor of Tbe Clirislian Science Monitor 

Tl>e Nor Ih. Vietnamese are debating whethor — in the wake of thoir 
successes over Ihe past month — they should try to take Saigon by 
military or political means. 

ThiB Is the vlow of U.S. analysts of North Vietnam . 

If the North Vietnamese take the military route, they have these two 
choices: 

• Frontal assault on Balgon. 

• Encircling Saigon, particularly by pushing northward to the 
capital from the Mekong Delta; and strangling H aa the Communlst-Ied 
forces have strangled the Cambodian capital, Phnom Penh . 

' There Is speculation that, before taking a final decision, the North 
Vietnamese may feel the need to test the mettle of the South 
Vietnamese Army with some middle-range battle. Indeed, this test 
may already have been under way for the past few days at Xuan Loc, 
northeast of Saigon. 

What the North Vietnamese need to establish is whether a tell putah Is 
likely to make the South Vietnamese Army finally crack. The North 
Vietnamese have had successes since last month, but they know that 
these successes came rather as the result of a bungled strategic South 
Vietnamese withdrawal than from proven North Vietnamese superior- 
ity on the battlefield. Hence the need for a test. 

It Xuan Loc to the teat, the South Vietnamese have r^ponded 
- relatively well. But it ‘remains -to be! seen whether!; tiSe North 
• Vietnamese wiUIncrease the intensity of their attack there. ^ : 

; Many in' the US., intelligence community interpret North Vietnam- 
ese public statements and captured documents as pointing to tbe 
B, Qordoh n. Conva™. ci, i e i phoioor.ph.r Communist leadership's being already committed to pressing mllltar- 

fiy its current advantage. 

★Please turn to Page 14 


Portugal's future: pale pink or deep red? 


By Joseph C.flarsch 

A year ago this month a group of young 
military officers overthrew Portugal’s 46- 
year-old civilian dictatorship and promised to , 
restore democracy. Washington Watched 
. uneasily aa the old oligarchs with whom it had 
worked comfortably disappeared from power. 
Moscow encouraged the newcomers dis- 
creetly, from a distance. Now, a year later the 
combination of Washington’s chill and Mos- 
,cow’b warmth seems to be producing both 
what Washington expected, end feared. 

- The hew regime has settled down into 
something resembling! what happened, ih 
■ Egypt when the old monarchy was over- 
thrown by Gamal Abdel Nasser and toe other 
young colonels. It is jntensly patriotic, reform* 

does mean a radical rooting out of tbe old 
order by nationalization of banks and industry 
• ahd the breaking up of the great landed 
estates into small farms, 

The big question at the first anniversary of 
‘ the Portuguese coup d’etet ii whether the 
trend to radicalism will continue on to 
commbntom. The alternative possibility is 
that the patriqtism and idealist of'the young : 


, thirds can be described as radicals in their 
approach' to the solution of Portugal’s mani- 
fold social and economic problems. Its econ- 
,omy is the poorest In all Western Europe 
being well below Italy, Greece, and Spain. 

A working relationship has developed be- 
tween the new military gi*oup and the local 
Communist Party based, so. far, on the 
umiaual ability and willingness of too Commu- 
nists to be helpful in practical ways. Small in 
number but highly organized and efficient, the 
' CommumSt8 have specialized in helping main- 
tain order. For example, they have effectively 
stuped strikes which would have made the 
economic condition of the country worse than 
if is: , .. . :. ! ; . 

: At some point in the future the Communists, 


group) will bring them fato'ebnfllct with ,the. 
Portuguese Cohunurtist ^ ; Payty. which; itiffe 
garded^by Western expertsr^s ? the most 


relationship with the Armed Forces Move- Communist influei 
ment. But that test Is atfflwdl in the future, lpUpn. U is wor 
and the outcome depends also on the attitude relations between 
of the other NATO ebuntrite toward the yifcrng cratic Party ' hot 
colonels running Portugal. ' ; ^Portugal, Wa^gnj 

Washington- was heavily preoccupied when 
the Portuguese coup happened.^W % j|baj -Buj. $e?fto mte 
anguish of the Nixoh preeitfencV, 860^^1 ^ack iiv 19 ^ Iy .Coi 
prides, andiSdutheart Aia.tT 1 «re»waB .sqiht ,toenta. to-Portogai 
time or attention for Pertug^, /.*( f *■’ might be usM agd 

-■ the Xriwrkgri'. Ambassador, af-toe time, issqe; - # B|- 
Stuhrt-N.' Scott^ ’fayowd a BVmbathetlp apd.:; Portuguese :impei 
-Kentle-bandting of-tbe unsophisticated young' -cotoriies. f--Angol 


leep red? Israel worried 

indistinguishable as Imperialist .exploiters of ^ n «| .* - 

small countries. The only difference tfiey yet Cf 1 1. M ll l\vU ■; : , 

. understand is that Moscow has been’ benign - 

and remote whereas Washington has bben Uw I I Q 
chiUy and critical. . ' ;UJf: U>W. 

U.S. Ambassador Sdott Was removed in •!■ 

December, 1974, for being too sympathetic By Jason Morris ‘ 

and replaced by FTank <3. Carllicci who wbb ‘ ■ ■ ;..% >ei “Al to.* v 

picked because of his "toughness." He is' said The Chrlrtlan Science Monitor J 

To be under criticism now by Secretary of ... • ; Tel Aviv, Israel ; 

:'SBsa 

The nearMt Uting ^ ■■ But sliu^ The loudly oreh^raMibi^ak-.; 

gw^iteto iMveittootlw m^bersoftoe . ^ last^monthof fidcrefary^ State Hen^;- 

Communist influence in the Portuguese reVo- ' m!!? ^ 


loss « it&T 
friend. 




uhd.that- 

?;w||Be: 

•ting' la! 


Msomb^rcke. 

tco^Utidn^ha^e 


aigue^thatMr. ^Udn'stripjs bolhtib* hlrthte 

“---Angola aiul MozamtiqUh ^ are T *r ! -T5i‘ ''dixiharr^hji r aauabble betweeh '!• U»- 
Lhe rdad ;jd.;|ndc^pd^T^e. ^ toe !• Department- 4 ftd- thd ter^bti itoiteS# 

hurt riutf KftinrfliFfprl. T)»Mln'ni>lR ArA /. .llvif * . n. j. ■?.!?_ i'> 1 l!!i£. 



ofiichrt^brgahized ‘ Amied ; countries WPfii ■ Sirtc^otid wwg, wwpfw m , Husmti’ 

Union. . : V.-'jr '■ 

affat™ wapSuo*. «M two snpapowon.ar* / Ipg ^.mtel^lh Pwl{aaf1 - 

■ ' ; /!V-V ■' ^ 'f .-V-: ■ • * 1 " - •“ : ' 


! Mimstry ovei , .;tijdi way Ijri whlahJ 
J . iALh|a|0r ’ si^ W'ijtBNridiQtil- vitit 1 

The*? 1 
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Egypt's 1 00-mlle by- 
pass -around Africa will, 
reopen in June. -John' 
K,. Copley, the Moni- 
tor's . staff correspon- 
dent in : Beirut, talks to 
Mashhour Ahmed Mash- 
hour, canal ; authority 
chairman!. : 

See.P, 18 
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By Clayton Jones 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Oh aay e an you see, by the dawn's early 
light, the rochets' red glare. . . imported from 
the People's Republic of China? 

On the Fourth of July, 1976, the United 
States plans to explode “the largest display of 
fireworks la history" — using red, white, and 
blue rockets made hi mainland China. 

America has a serious missile gap in its 
arsenal of fireworks. So leaders of the nation’s 
200th birthday celebration are turning to the 
world's oldest pro on explosives, China, to 
supply the explosive jubilation honoring 
America's glorious founding. 

An estimated $3 million of fireworks — 
including firecrackers— were imported to the 
United States from China in 1OT4, says Patrick 
Mortar ty, president of Pyrotronlcs, Inc., Up 
naUon's largest fireworks supplier. 

Aod other nations, such as Britain, Canada, 
Japan, and Taiwan are also selling fireworks 
totheU.S. 

In all areas of pyrotechnics — from the 
plnwheel to the skyrocket, from the two-inch 
salute to the Great Mikado Bomb — the U.S. 
. lags behind: - 

And the U,S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission may soon ban even the one- and 
two-inch firecrackers still legal in 22 states. 
But until then, imports of firecrackers into 
this country will continue to, wen ... to 
skyrocket 

Only the paltry sparkler (which now threat- 
ens to replace the candle on the birthday 
cake) has taken a great leap forward. But its 
fire hardly suits the original incendiary spirit 
of the Hounding Fathers, 

For it was John Adams who suggested a 
loud and fiery Independence Day in a letter to 
hta wife, Abigail,; the day after he signed the 
DectanitonoC Independence: 



“It ought to be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one 
end of this continent to the other, from this 
time forward and forever more. ’ ' 

George Washington loved fireworks, too, 
and might have enjoyed a bicentennial event 
proposed for the capital named after him. 

A mile-long display of fireworks, balloons, 
and lights extending 800 feet into the air, 
painting a patriotic tableau of red, white and 
blue fireballs, not outdone by any previous 
flrewortabarrage. ' 


U.S. fireworks importers who plan this 
"breathtaking” bicentennial hoopla say China 
makes a superior type of booming aerial bomb 
— if altered to meet U.S. safety standards. 

U.S.-made rockets, such as the Repeating 
Old Glory Shell and the little America Shell 
now share company with such Oriental beau- 
ties as the Prismatic Dragon and the Cherry 
Blossom Shell. These are all the products of 
ancient skills and very skilled hands, for 
nobody has found a way to make fireworks by 
machine. (Most machines that have tried have 
been found in pieces on the floor after a few 
fumbling tries.) 

The essential operation — the packing of 
gunpowder into the piece — must still be done 
manually. 

Adding blue to the exotically legal varieties 
of fireworks for the nation's birthday is 
difficult for U.S. manufacturers. Not only 
does this Color require using dangerous 
chemicals, but blue has a particularly difficult 
time standing out against red and white blasts, 
importers say. 

Cheap labor, in China, Taiwan, and Japan 
also puts' the U.S. at disadvantage in the world 
fireworks market. An estimated l.i billion to 4 
billion firecrackers are imported into the U.S. 
each year. 

Last May, the Consumer Product Saftey 
Commission tired to ban all remaining types 
of firecrackers, but put off the ban pending a 
study by an administrative law Judge. On 
April 8, i975, the judge proposed that the 
commission not ban small firecrackers from 
Interstate commerce, saying: 

“To prohibit all fireworks nationally would 
frustrate patriotic, religious, and cultural 
expression by a substantial percentage of 
American citizens." 

The commission may still overrule the 
judge's recommendations and is sure to 
tighten other regulations Burroundtadrftw* 
works. ' 


Oil : buyers and sellers find no meetin' 
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; By a staff correspondent of . ; 

* TheCfortetian Science Monitor ' 

Paris.' 

A new oU price war could erupt next winter 
as a result of the breakdown of the conference 
here between oil producers and oil consumers. 

The confrontation will not be immediate. 
Hie oil-consuming nations are in a strong 
position today because, paradoxically,. their 
economies are weak. The winter was warm; 
recessions hit deep into the United States, 
West Europe, and Japan ; and oil storage, tanks 
everywhere are still brimratagover. 

But next fall, some oil analysts say, could be 
a different story. Astheir economies get going 
again; Ihe industrial oil’COQguming nations are 
going to require more fuel - not In the 
wasteful quantities of the days before the 
Aiab-Israeli War of October, 1973, and the 
quadrupling of prices that followed if - but 
still in substantial amounts. 

Next year, the winter could be colder. 

: Unless oil producers and consumers work out 
a mutually beneflcjal accommodation before 
then, there could be another price war, with 
West Europe a nd Ja pan once again squeezed 

: President discard d'Estatag of franc*. Them 
ware 10 participants! the United States^ the 
European Ccmteurityitsfitiito to a single 
delegation), hdd Japan' representing > tflsln- 
dustrlal oonsametofAUena, Irah/Satidi Ar- 
abia; aod VdnexuelCNfreniting UO otl- 
prodhKtog nations; : atid Briefy -India, 1 and 


nations, raw matertais a^ coQperatkm for, 
development vnere> mote tmportoM' ‘topic*. 
The consumers Wees surprised at {he cohe- 
slveness of the sdven developing countries 
under the leadership of Algeria. 

. The chief of the U.S. delegation, Under- 
secretary of State Charles Robinson, took a 
flexible and .conciliatory attitude at the outset, 
but observers could hot fathom whether this 
was for tactical purposes or from his own deep 
convictions. Mr. Roblnsdn joined the State 
Department in January as its No. 3 official* 
after 23 years spent negotiating with govern- 
ment ministries throughout the world as the 
executive of a minerals company , 

Mr. Robinson’s more outspoken deputy, 
Thomas Eodere, indiscreetly told a British 
television * audience just before the Phris 
conference, began that the U.S. goal was to 
“hasten OPEC's demise.” Algerians recipro- 
cated by intimating they wanted to break up 
the International Energy Agency, established 
to coordinate the major oil consumers' pedi- 
cles - largely on the initiative of U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger. 


.camp. Although the nine European Commu- 
nity nations had only one collective seat at tbs 
conference, individually they oscillated be- 
tween hardening West Germans, Britons, and 
Danes and the more conciliatory French,-who . 
were anxious to have the conference succeed. 

President Giscard d'Estaing Irritated bb : 
EC partners when, on the fifth day of tbs 
conference, he told the press in Algiers, wfatyi ■ 
he was visiting, that he and Algerian Presided 
Boumedienne had reached agreement tbd 
morning on the agenda for the conference. 

The resulting deadlock was not unforeseen, 
said an American spokesman. “Our attitude t 
was well-known before we came,” said a SsddL 
Arabian delegate. . -rr ' r " 

Whether a further attempt to Initiate s 
dialogue will be made before the year is nut 
remains to be seen. But, as one delegsto 
commented, the failure of this cedcmm 
does not in any way dimliflA the urgent need 
of a eommpn search for sduttone to the 
problems of an taterdepeodect world. 


hhmb 

ySsSmif^ : 




ctottotpttjduceoil ,: ' >• 

" the purpose- was kxfraft the agenda for a 
full-torie conference to be held lateriin the 
year, but the participants could not: agree 
whattii^ sbouldbetalldngabotit. . 

Mtotoftbe itHlcoosumem dialogue 
with; the til pmducdrb .centering on OU but 
broadened sfighUy to include “energy end 


: ' ',•!. ^y Taluehioka • 

; ' gtafnnrrespobdent of . 
llw ChrtsttanSdence Monltw', 

•j''-' London 
Btitaitf sNorth Sen oU btiumza Is coming in 
m'uchmoteriowtytoanwpected.,' 

Lateet -ftinototo r by • ^be^iftafnt>;: jrf;-' 

■ ■ mlUiofi ton^ 

;The goyeriimimt blqnaes bad weathet and '. 
delays hi constmetibn ^ of the ptat^orras needed ; 
totaptheoUalj^y. discovered behqath'the; 
uq^wti^of^oft^ tyorid^ttwmieet 

. Of the two, osnstructiob doldys seem 'to be ' 
the more. serioub. Financing North Seqideyeh' 
opment is enormously ratty. Whereas. 1? new ' , 


orders for platforms were expected tos 
August, only 6 have uMtertaUxea so far. Tbi 
annual construction' rate is likety to hr 1 
tdatforms instead of the 8 to fl expected * 
recenttyasomonthsa©). V 

• ’nmUepartutom ctf^nergy, in a br<^bw 

'published ‘Apcfl'H' ^stin.nxpectoJBrittiii to; 
setosulfietont In til by 1983, When jt exped 
dmnapd io; be loo million tons and producw* 
toran^frpmiootoWOmfljicmtCDB. . ! ' ' 
■,'J^ tiso isi optimkftto about.' reserve* » 
estimate, of ..reserves ' has bent tttoed a 


percent and stands at 1 billton tottoproventi 
a‘ postibilfry of'Xs btiJten tons fto sfr.fltii 
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Healey budget draws fire 
from left wing and unions 


ByTakashlOka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The harsh budget presented this week to a 
somber House of Commons by Denis Healey, 
Britain's Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
brought bitter complaints from trade-union 
leaders and from the left wing of Mr. Healey's 
own Labour Party. 

But more generally, there seems to be. a 
resigned acceptance of 2 percent higher 
income taxes and 25 percent taxes on a whole 
range of consumer products in order to beat 
inflation now spiraling past the 20 percent 
mark — the highest rate for any major 
industrialized country except Italy. 

Britain, the Chancellor sternly said, must 
stop Us “rake's progress" toward more and 
more borrowing to keep Up its standard of 
living. Already, he said, 5 pence out of every 
pound Britain spends is borrowed from for- 
eigners. 

The major purpose of the budget, Mr. 
Healey made clear, was to curb inflation by 
reducing consumption, first of all through 
higher taxes, then increasingly through cuts in 
public expenditures even on social benefits 
such as housing and food subsidies. 

The Chancellor hopes to squeeze out £1.25 
billion ($2.9 billion) in Increased taxes of 
various kinds, although he has designed 
personal allowances In such a way as to avoid 
too heavy an impact on the poor. He wants to 
bring down the public sector borrowing 
requirement • by £1 billion, from the pre- 
budget expectation of £10 billion to £9 billion 


this year. Next year he hopes to bring It down 
by another £ 3 billion. 

Mr. Healey is prepared to accept a degree of 
unemployment during the rest of his fiscal 
year — he expects it to climb to a million (it is 
now just over 800,000). He calls urgently for 
restraint in pay claims. Wage settlements, he 
says, have been running 8 to 9 percent higher 
than the inflation rate, thus fueling an inflation 
' that hurts everyone. 

If Britons do tighten their belts, increase 
productivity, and step up exports, Mr. Heaty 
promised, they would then be in a good 
position to take advantage of the upturn in the 
world oconomy that he feds certain will be 
coming toward the end of the year. 

Len Murray, the generally moderate gen- 
eral secretary of the powerful Trades Unions 
Congress, called the budget “disappointing." 
He said workers had to defend their purchas- 
ing power, meaning that if taxes increased so 
would workers' pay claims. Other trade union 
leaders were more caustic, calling the budget 
'"disastrous” and “capitalistic.’ 1 

Campbell Adamson of the Confederation oi 
British Industries called the budget “cou- 
rageous,” although he was disappointed by the 
lack of relief given to companies suffering 
from problems of profitability and cash flow. 

fn their different ways, both business and 
labor want the government to inject money 
into the economy — labor In order to combat 
unemployment, business so as to • enable 
companies to make the kind of Investment 
that would make their factories competitive 
when the world upturn materializes. 

But Mr. Healey Is not going to be easily 


is tor ubva raise storm 


By Richard Burt 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

An attempt by Libya to purchase several 
million dollars worth of British defense equip- 
ment has provoked a debate that 1 b in many 
way similar to the controversy surrounding 
U.S. arms deals with the Arab world. 

The Libyan proposal was made seven 
months ago, but only came to light last week 
when spokesmen for two large British defense 
contractors, Vickers and the British Aircraft 
Corporation, confirmed that Libya was seek- 
ing to buy six light submarines, 39 Jaguar 
strike aircraft, helicopters, and surface naval! 


The Libyan request has neither been 
granted nor rejected, and according^ to offi-, . 
cials at the Ministry of Defense, is “still under 
careful consideration. " No offiolal price tag: 1 
hto.boen-piaced on the proposed order, but it is , 

members alleging that Prime Minister Harold 
. Wilson personally intervened to stop (he sale, 

\ and . those opposed to the deal arguing that the : 

. ^weaponscouldbeusedagainstBritain. 

At the heart of , the : coritroverpy is the . 
-sensitive problem of weighing tlije possible ’ 
benefits of the deal With the potehtlal costs. ‘ 
The benefits are seen primarUy in economic , 
terms. A Vickers spokraman segued tiiat the ! 
submarine deal : altoe >( wsuld give Continuity . . 
of employment lh oto <fiesel electronic subraa- , 
rine spetor up to 1980-l98lj" - : 

Iri Bdcfitioii to tbe domestic ehqployinettt ; 
advantages, however, Is the view togt Britton :; 
canriht afford .to alienate wetotoy. frsdlng 
• : partoers in the' Middle East and that if thA 

. ' order; isblocktoi, ^Vwtid'bhly gb to.aqot|tor. r ! 

This yiew has been rajiuorcpd. by SdggeS- ; 

; ticu^s ; ' that. Libya 'baii already apprpached! 

, . . V -a,,- : : r .!' 

Tito disadvantages of tjie.Ubyah i deto in? «/ 
' • :v61vtiknllltaxy the concern being J 

•i I. 1 ,• • : i. 1 -i -j. i,. . 

' i'.- :• ■- ■t’-d:. 

■' !-.r i - -• : i. ' \ , ? 


that sophisticated Jaguar aircraft, equipped 
with extensive electronic gear, could upset the 
balance of power in the Middle East. (Closer 
to home, officials also are concerned over the 
intentions of Libya's controversial leader, Col. 
Muammar al-Qaddafi, and some suggest that 
it Is not Inconceivable that the sought-after 
weapons would be used against British citi- 
zens.) " ' ; 

Colonel Qaddafi is a self-proclaimed suppor- 
ter of the Irish Republican Army (IRA) and is 
. suspected of having furnished IRA terrorist 
units with money and equipment In recent 
years. 

Particular fears are attached to the pro- 
posed sa to of submarines because of a report 
last yegr In the Egyptian .'newspaper Al 
Akhbar tbat Colonel Qaddafi In 1973 dis- 
patched an Egyptian submarine to torpedo the 
1 British liner Queen Elizabeth 2 when ;she 
cruised to Israel from tlwUnltedto^' 

These concerns have had little Impact on 
critics of the delay in following through on the 
arms order. Noting , the fts of revenues that 
-would result if the deal did not go through, 

, several have blamed Prime MjhiBter Wilsoiti. . 
■' I: ^ in a statement^ ^isaued .bV^the Prime ^iin; 

' isteris office late Ust Week, Mr., WUson.de died; 
i intervening to stop the artijs deal. But Mird 
! Boothby, president of the Attoto'-tvftol. Asisotif 
ation, ltoer released the text of a letter written 
to hhn from Mr. Wilton; whjeh todfttoed’ tijat 
!. the Wnie •oppoaiiBf -Iliw.'tiale-.-ojf 

submarines to Libya. ^ 1 • •'* : ;■ 

. : The letter has become the fociis of ippn&y 
. effort by jxoArab mqmberS'bf. Parliament to 
; gton aMtozafion fpi\ the jUbygnjdtill* ac- 
•!i (U^ng 'to bito nvknbar. ti^rarliamejti> 'Mr 

Mtowrniam 

‘..-j alreac^ Cdttal^d^;; ; ■ 

coucby are lotong ' out;: oh tte Atob , 'diairkst,' 
i when we iAbqjd WJtitoj^ltotong tito .ritol: 



Denis Healey raises battered dispatch box In traditional budget day scene 


deflected from his overwhelming priority — 
bringing inflation down to at least a 16 to 12 
percent figure by the end of the year. He told 
televiewers after his budgeL speech April 19 
that Britain's problem today is not masses of 
hungry unemployed 'wandering about the 
countryside, it was, too much money in the 
shops. It was borrowing from foreigners to 
keep up living standards. . 

Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, leader of the 
Conservative Opposition, briskly character- 
ized the budget as bringing “equal shares of 


misery to all." But the Conservatives share 
Labour's concern over the gloomy state of 
Brltain'seconomy. 

The question is whether voters as a whole, 
Including trade unionists, will accept the 
“better alternative to the stony road" which 
Mr. Healey has offered them, by moderating 
wage claims and. raising- productivity, thus 
improving the country's balance of payments 
and enabling Britons to have "the same 
standard of living with lower prices, lower 
taxes, and more jobs." 

. V '■ - : . 


Beetle people take drubbing 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Wolfsburg, Germany 
Mighty Volkswagen — maker of the beetle, 
symbol of West Germany's postwar economic 
miracle — has bitten off more than It can 
(hew. 

. Overexpanded and running at a toss for th© 
first time in Its history; Volkswagen -AG has 
announced work cuts In Germany of'25,2(U to 
be applied gradually, through 1976. This la just 
of the totoit firm's 




problem. There are many unsold vehicles in 
the U.S. aswell as here In Germany. 

For years. A third of all VW care made in 
Germany have been exported to the U.S. In 
1970, for example, the company sold 669,696 
vehicles there. But the figure dropped each of 
the next four years as devaluations of the 
dollar pushed up the" price and .bs^U.S.-, 
manufacturers came out with -'bare like the: 
Pinto and the Vega,; > i - 

In 1974 VW Sold only 334, 51B care in the U.S.j- 
a little more than it hadsold In 1969.: ; .. 
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Soviet Uni< 

Soviets blush 
after outburst 
on partisans 

By Erie Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Vienna 

The Soviet Union has apologized to Yugosla- 
' via for abit of clumsy footwork. 

The apology came after two articles by 
Soviet military leaders downgrading the 
World War II role of Yugoslavia's partisan 
forces in defeating the German armies in the 
Balkans. 

The U.S.S.R. also reaffirmed its 1955 decla- 
ration — mode to end the Stalin-Tlto quarrel 
— that Yugoslavia’s independent “road to 
socialism" is its own business. 

These propitiatory amends were made 
during last week's visit to Moscow by Yugo- 
slav Prime Minister Dzemal Bijedic. He had 
talks with both Soviet Premier Alexei N. 
Kosygin and party chief Leonid I. Brezhnev. 

Mr. Kosygin spoke of Yugoslavia's unforget- 
table contribution to the destruction of fas- 
cism. 

“From the first day to the last the Yugoslav 
patriots were our fellow fighters and allies," 
he said. "On the eve of the 30th anniversary of 
our joint victory we want to express our 
feelings of deep respect to the combatants and 
commanders of the National Liberation Army 
and to President Tito, the organizer and hero 
of the struggle. " 

Soviet-Yugoalav relations have had frequent 
ups and downs. Two weeks ago they took a 
■arp dip so far as Belgrade was concerned 
dyer ‘articles by 'Marshal Ivan Yakubovsky, 
c omm a nd er of th^ Warsaw Pact armies, and 
Marshal Adrei A. Grechko, Soviet Defense 
Minister and member of the Politburo. 

. These articles, each marking the 30th 
anniversary of victory over the Nazis In 
Eh rope, were published In Prague, one In the 
hard-line Czechoslovak party newspaper 
Rude Pravo and the other In the Army 
newspaper Obrana Litfu. Each credited the 
Yugoslavs with only a secondary role In 
freeing their country. 

President Tito at once reacted with >: an ' 

Russia to test 





By Sven Simon 

Marshal Tito stoutly defended the role his partisans had played 


angry public outburst against “those who still 
belittle the sacrifices of a people who lost 
every 10 th citizen" during the war. The 
Yugoslav leader followed on April 4 with an 
unusually warm friendship offer to Albania 
next door. 

“We can have very good relations," Presi- 
dent Tito said. If old disagreements were 
Indulged then “the enemy would try to 
intervene. The Albanian leaders know, how- 
ever , that we have great common interests, 
and I believe that we will be developing them 
to our mutual benefit. " 

Both countries have been uneasy about the 
Soviet Union's possible Balkan intentions ever 
since it invaded Czechoslovakia to overthrow 


’ byKenitetaW.Gatland:. 

• . Special to /■>■■■* .w.* 

•T , The (jhristlqp Science Monitor 
r •• • "Vi ,v " c • Lotidon ‘ 

; A giant Russian rocket, larger than Amer- 
ica's Saturn & moon rocket, is expected- tone 
: test launched this summer from the Tyuratam 
cosmodrome in central Aria. 

Preparations, which have been under Vrajf ■' 
since last year, have been w'atchedby the tJ.S. 
Air Force "Big Bird 1 fspy satellite. 

The huge boo^,, known as the SLX-M.ts ; 
being developed to send Intoorhlt sections of a 
large midttman space station which will be put 
together’ by tefitts of cosmonauts. 

The “secret'! project, . Which the ■ Soviets 
cannot hide from the pr vtogw eyea bf space 
1 satelUtea, has been delay w^more than five 


huge racket in 

i . 1 Wl asd 1972 two more of the. big test rockets 


'failed to flight! None of these tests has bean 
admitted by abthoriUes. 

The project seemed -to be on the verge of 
cancellation When the Kremlin ordered q 
drastic design review. The rocket’s impor- 
tance as a major launch vehide to advance 
SoViet space ambitions in the 1980s ensured 
that development would continue. • 

. As a result .an enormous effort has been 
made to , rescue the launch Bystem, and the 
latest design review has focused on the 
system’? reliability and mine extensive 
grpund testing;; 

- MteanwhUe, the mishap to the smaller SL 4 
Soyuz launcher on. April 5 must-be causing 
some concern -among Soviet space teams. 

ihirirta tkii lmmnU.rt >h. . 1 .^ 1 *. 




the, .yean. 


Prague's reform government in 1988. Both 
branded it aggression against an independent 
state. 

At that time, although relations with Bel- 
grade were still at rock-bottom, Albania 
declared its solidarity with Yugoslavia should 
it become the Soviet Union's new target for 
“socialist" Intervention. 

- > A sequel came In 1971 when the two Balkan 
neighbors resumed normal diplomatic ties 
and trade after more than 20 years. Modest 
.further exchanges followed. 

Albania's "reliance" on its solitary ally, 
distant China, has diminished since China's 
about-turn in Its policy toward the United 
.States. 


Central Asia 

‘Spacecraft and a Soyvuf capsule 140 miles 
. above the earth In July. 

; Ironically, the rocket that went astray has 

. had a very high success tate. It is the same 
type that will launch the Soyuz cosmonauts for 
the U.S.-Soviet docking exercise. 

The Soviets would have wished to have had a 
pair of cosmonauts aboard the Salyut 4 space 
. . station with- the American space team — 
Including Thomas P., Stafford, Donald K. 
Slayton and Vance Brand — soon to visit the 
. Tyuratam cosmodrome for the first time. 

They also would like to have launched the 
big SLX-14 booster but may now be reluctant 
. to take the risk In case of another major 
mishap. • • ■ 7 ^ 

\ R will be interesting to see if the NASA team 
at Tyuratam catches a glimpse of the booster 
XSE'EEJ'EK: ^tharwhen flying In from Moscow or from the 



Grocer Alex unmasks Sverdlovsk 


-• By Dev tyerarkfiV 

: i fractal foTbe Chrtsttan'Sclence Monitor 

: .Moscow 

. goes on behind the counter in Soviet 
•fr(PP to largely * wys^ery ~ Especially to the 
tonjwthere,HWho cotoplain about the lack of 
goods apd po o rservice. - ' 

But the veil whs lifted a little in ail accbunt • 
(if a* grocery* (ore 'assistant manager's ordeal 
ih Sverdloysh, a dty of i million people on the 
easthrd -side . Of the* .Urals. The assistant, '' 

four’ 

year* tfsehicojloem^fQipmng thepUm"!- 

• .M -Stpcftithen beta*, taken mp the fight /er : -' 1 


Better Soviet Stores, add a meticulouareport; 
on his difficulties In hurtling tita grocery store : ■ 
geared recently in , the; dally. KOrraomol- 1 
skayaPravdft; ;y :« 

assistant manager pfGrocery Store No. 1 > 
2, Mr, Artsibashev was resiionsible for keep- - 
, tag goods in' stock; i He had come to 1 the shop 
fufiy trained a^a tradesman feut soon fpbnd ■" 
' tbattbelnstitutehad not prepared him for the ’ 
wheel;!^ and deai^ 

(Ul shops Ip Soviet cities are supplied from a - 
cdutrfii store knowri/n’ Ruqsidp as thje " , 

; In theory, all the trad^man has ift-tib fe io , . i 


Ptakvpthe 

But in practice; it is notsoriimpie. A whole 
system of handouts exists ; 1 Ifthe gystemls not 
reteplled with, the su^lies Slraply are not 
-were, : • , • , . :> . 7 

, •* Mrr Artsibashev ‘ 'Ll:. 

nouqce ^he word >?bi«ar Without, fri rnttW 
Howpiany ppopiO wahto'totfS 

Wgh quality: goodp, *But their ^d^tre U nS 
enough.; One has to glvetito kMtai bottle 
vodka, a clerk hauat be myen a te^oandieri 

' ’Arid thWis tte'ndnitfninv ”- ’<&% ./■ 




Moscow eyes 
Hanoi gains 

By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

In the Sovlet-Chlnese duel for influence, lb 
expansion of North Vietnam's control over 
Indo-China Is likely to benefit Moscow more 
than Peking, in the view of Western observe^, 

The Soviets, observers believe, are counting 
on the tough North Vietnamese to keep their 
historic distance from their large northern 
neighbor. Moscow apparently thinks that a 
sLrong Hanoi basically content with the out- 
come of Us long struggle would turn Inward 
for its own development and Inevitably have ( 
national interests differcnl from China's, 
these observers say. 

The Soviets believe further that difference 
between Hanoi and Peking would arise re- 
gardless of the relative weight of Chinese and 
Soviet aid to North Vietnam. 

Such a situation would not necessarily mean 
a dominant Soviet influence in Hanoi, but it 
would lead to a Vietnamese buffer against a 
southward seepnge of Chinese influence. 

fn Cambodin the situation is reversed. The 

• Soviet Union has virtually no direct Influence 
there over the insurgents. It holds no love for 
tho nominal loader of the government in exile 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who has been 
living in Peking for five years. And Moscow's 
relations arc hardly better with Prince Siha- 
nouk’s Deputy Prime Minister and the head of 
the insurgent forces inside Cambodia, Khieu 
Samphan. 

To counter the present Chinese ties with the . 
Cambodian insurgents, Lhe Soviets apparently 
are hoping for o strong North Vietnamese . 
influence in Cambodia. Hisluricntty U\c VW- * . . 
namese have dominated Indo-Chlna aid 
Hanoi has consistently close ltalllo (ft* *fth * ’ 
(ho Cambodian insurgents through the sup- 
plies, advisors, and cudrea it has provUM. - 

Laos presents a different picture trom 
either Vietnam or Cambodia. Moscow has 
good relations with the l^ootlan coalition 
government and equally good direct relalta* 
with Communlsl-led Pal bet Lao. Moscow 
stands to gain with the likely increased . 
Influence of either tho Palhet Lao qr*the North 
Vietnamese. 

In recent days the Soviet press has goltej 
tougher on the United States on the subject * . . , 
Vietnam — particularly concerning refugees. • 

The United States la now consistently linked 
wllh the South Vietnamese Govsrnmwt w r , 
charges of forced relocation of "so-called - 
refugees." 

The Soviets are eager not to spoil Sovid* ; 
American detente, however, and they con- 
tinue to avoid aiming Uielr accusations per- u 
sonally at either President Ford or Secretary ;JL 
of State Henry A. Kissinger. hi?: 

The new Soviet enthusiasm for chastisW 
the U.S. over the refugee issue became v 
evident in three articles in the April W 
Pravda.Oneof these reported a statement W. , 
the Vietnamese Previalonal Revolutionary 
Government (PRO) that “the PRG dedrivto • 
condemns the actions of Uie U.S.A. In actiw • f y 
helping the Saigon military clique to carry off S • 
WJflrWsy- "of the [dvHhn Soi^ 
'Vietnamese] population." With this, Piw % v 
reported thePRG« sgying, ‘The U^A 11 
flagrantly violating the Paris Agreement.’ = ^ , 

• A* 1 "* the past wedc (be SovW j;«V 

fiaid that American ahlpe reeentiy ' 

tado-CWnese coast were there V - 
*S*^ *ta®tag Saigon troops rather 
evgeuato American. • •. 

M told Uf poj* : it - v . 

notes laetweekj ^ . v 
oUler ^gnatorles of the Pari* ft- 
’ «afi9^Ire accord asking them to 

■ to abide by the cease-fire- . fe - 

us Bif “Pita dtatribe agJjJ: J.; 
to Vletaam refugee*-^ 

££ W ta lhe Peoples DaUr ^ fe • 

to fartp the 
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Sudden end to five-year friendship 


U.S. pulls out of Cambodia leaving sense of betrayal 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Saigon 

With the evacuation of American officials 
from Cambodia, the Phnom Penh government 
is left with dwindling supplies, a sense of 
betrayal by the United States, and little hope 
of a negotiated end to the Cambodia war. 


weeks. And even if supplies continued to be 
dropped by parachute, they could not possibly 
equal those that arrived previously in giant 
transport planes. 


all of its embassy staff, the stated hope for a 
negotiated settlement seemed to be the last 
great illusion in a war built on illusions. 


Prime Minister Long Boret has announced 
that a new "supreme commission" headed by 
Lt. Gen. Sak Sutsakban had taken power in 
order to “strengthen the military and political 
position of the republic" with the ultimate elm 
of arriving at a peaceful settlement. 


The evacuation of the American officials 
and President Ford's speech last Thursday, In 
which he failed to urge Congress to approve 
supplemental military aid for Cambodia, dealt 
severe blows to those Phnom Penh officials 
who had lingering hopes that the United States 
would somehow prevent the fall of the capital. 


Many Cambodian officials who had begun to 
speak vaguely of betrayal some time ago could 
somehow still never quite face the fact, until 
this weekend, that a big power like the United 
States would fall to salvage something for 
them from the ruins of Cambodia. 


But last week the situation had deteriorated 
to the point where American planes were no 
longer able to land at the Phnom Penh airport 
but were dropping ammunition and food by 
parachute to the besieged capital. 


The feeling of betrayal by the United States 
was evident in a Phnom Penh government 
communique that said: "We are profoundly 
disappointed at the declaration of President 
Ford regarding our country." 


Their feelings were summed up by Urn Sim, 
Cambodia's Ambassador to the United States, 
when he said, “let’s face it, you took advan- 
tage of us, of our inexperience." 


It was not cloar how long the airdrops would 
continue. A U.S. spokesman Bald they would 
go on for only as long as appropriations lasted, 
which could be for as short a period as two 


The communique said that the American 
President "sought to avoid his responsibility 
to press for aid to our people." But, it 
continued, the government was determined to 
pursue its struggle for a negotiated peace. 


The Phnom Penh leadership welcomed tho 
entry of American troops into Cambodia in 
1970. But tho main effect of this so^allcd 
Incursion by the Americans was not to benefit 
Cambodia but to buy time for the United 
States In South Vietnam. 


A recent and possibly decisive turning point 
in the Cambodian war appears to have been 
the fall of the Mekong River town of Neak 
Luong nearly two weeks ago. It was the 
Cambodian Army's only remaining stronghold 
on the river. Us loss put an end to hopes that 
the Mekong could be reopened. 

The final Irony has been a call from 
Cambodia's acting president for the return of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the titular leader 
of the insurgents, whose ouster by the Phnom 
Penh leadership led to the war. Tlie acting - 
president, Saukham Khoy, left Cambodia with 
the American evacuation helicopters, 


now that tho United States has virtually 
admitted defeat in Cambodia by withdrawing 


While the U.S. drive Into Cambodia forced 
the North Vietnamese end their southern 
comrades of the National Liberation Front 
further into Cambodia, It look a great deal of 
pressure off the southern part of South 
Vietnam, thus allowing for a more orderly 
U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam than might 
have been possible otherwise. 


In Peking, Prince Sihanouk said that prior 
to tho American evacuation from Cambodia ho 
had rejected a U.S. request that he return to 
Phnom Penh to assume power and achieve a 
cease-fire. He said that a note from George 
Bush, chief of the U.S. liaison mission in 
Peking, stated that the people of Phnom Penh 
were hoping for his Immediate return. 

The Prince sold that he' had advised the 
Americans to evacuate immediately all U.S. 
personnel from Cambodia in order to improvo 
the chances for an eventual normalization of 
relations between Washington and hiB royal 
government of national union. 


Here it is! 





Why Can’t 
You Use Good 
English? 


EIGHT PROGRESSIVE STORES 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


D.I.G 


the Monitor's new International edition 
to get you to the heart of the world's news 


The workf-aweeping coverage and alt the rioh feature variety of The 
Christian Solence Monitor are here — In an easy-to-handle compact 


A wrii-koown publisher npoift 
thete me ijmplr tccfcnkjuca ja using 
everyday. {riBiiih, wAUfa c*n fay you 
red dlvUcndi la lodil ind Buiinm 
advancements by helping ypu to qt- 
preas your ideas In a more Inter- 
csdng and convincing manner. 

According to this publisher, 
many people do not realise how Im- 
portant h Is to know how to use ef- 
fective EngUsb., Whether Io business, 
at fodal function! at even in .cftiy*! 
con venation with stnngcn, thm are 
ways you can use the English lan- 
guage to make a good impression 
each time you apeak ot writ*,. 


at Your Service in !■' 


Every week this refreshing new edition colleote and updates the 
important Monitor news stories from around the world. They're 
organized geographically so. you quickly find the area of your Interest. 
And the smaller pages Ihen put what you want to read in stronger , 
foous. ' • 


To acquaint die readers; of rid* 
paper wllh the easy-todolknr rule* 
tor developing skill In everyday En- 
glish, the publishers have printed 
'1 details of chclr interettlos self- 
ntnjr method to a 32 page book- 
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training method to a 32 page Book- 
let, "How You Gan Gain a Com- 


Remcmber You Can Operofe on Youi Account 
at Any D./.C Branch 'V 


This newspaper has always been known for getting to the essentials, 
quickly, accurately. Now, In Its new weekly edition and compact 
design, the Monitor oan do that job with more crispness and 
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Marines stand by offshore 

Use of force not ruled out 
in S. Vietnam evacuation 
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By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Pentagon, it Is learned, Is pondering 
two basic Courses for* evacuations from South 
Vietnam, should that become necessary : 

First, in a "lightning” action similar to the 
evacuation of Phnom Penh, evacuating U.S. 
nationals still In Saigon, plus those South 
Vietnamese who worked directly for the 
American Embassy and U.S. military mission. 

All told, this means 5,000 to 7,000 persons, 
and wotild likely involve a helicopter airlift 
from Saigon to U.S. aircraft carters In the 
. South China Sea. 

Barring specific congressional restraints, 
U r S. marines would be used to cordon off the 
American Embassy while the evacuation — 
which the Pentagon insists could be 'under- 
taker! with speed — was in progress. 

Pentagon planners, however, concede that- 
the logistics of the operation would be far 
more difficult than, the Cambodian operation 
because of the larger number, to evacuate. 
There is also concern — and anger — that the 
South Vietnamese Government Is reluctant to 
give visas to key South Vietnamese to leave. 

... Second, If the military situation permits and 
■ .i Congress approves, evacuating as many other 
‘ key South Vietnamese as possible, using some 
dVtyUm and military transport aircraft but 
- ttiylhg he avUy ; 0 ft cargo vessels under con- 
\ trjkwtto the UvS.Nsvy . Sdch, an evacuation, 
could involve up to several . 
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Indeed, while U.S. officials continue to 
insist that there are between 5,000 and 6,000 
Americans In South Vietnam, some Pentagon 
analysts believe that number has In fact been, 
reduced to between 4,000 and 5,000, with more 
evacuations qultely under way. 

The larger evacuation plan, meanwhile, is 
causing unease here. 

The matter of logistics, alone, notes the 
Pentagon, would be formidable. Although 
there are limited port facilities in the vicinity 
of Saigon, the only other major large port 
would be at Vung Tau, on the Vietnamese east 
coast. Thus, if there were to be a seaborne 
evacuation, that likely could mean moving a 
column of people from Saigon to the coast. 

Some Pentagon officials privately say they 
know of no plans to provide U.S. Marine 
“security" for such an exodus, and that is 
assumed that cover would have to be provided 
by the South Vietnamese. 

There also is a question here about whether- 
or not the South Vietnamese could long 
maintain security at the large Tan Son Nhut 
air base out of Saigon, in case of an all-out 
Communist offensive on the Saigon area, and 
assuming commercial and military aircraft 
were used for evacuation. 

The U.S. still has some nine civilian "con- 
tract" ships in South Vietnam for evacuation 
purposes. All of them, according to a Navy 
spokesman, are being "emptied, cleaned, 
refurbished and restocked," after being used 
for refugees on the northern coast of South 
Vietnam in recent weeks. No evacuations are 
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Tide turns briefly: Saigon soldier iotas captured Soviet assault rifle 
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By James Nelson Good sell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Faced with growing economic distress at 
home and mounting worldwide criticism for 
alleged political repression, Chile's military 
leaders are groping for new answers to these 
problems. 

On the domestic front, they are In the midst 
of a cabinet reshuffling which could bring 
more civilians into the government as part of a 
new effort to shore up Chile’s sagging eco- 
nomic fortunes. 

On toe International level, they have 
launched a massive counterattack aimed at 
turning attention away from Chile and sp6t- 
Ughting repression in other parts of the world. 

It is far from clear how a cabinet reshuffle 
will help the country on the economic level, 
but there Is no doubt that Gen. Augusts 
Pinochet Ugarte, the head of the junta ruling 
Chile, is preoccupied with the economic 
problems besetting Chile. 

Inflation last year topped 370 percent and 
this year is already running at 61 percent. 

Santiago observers say the economic prob- 
lems are compounded by mismanagement in 
some government, ministries. The central 
bank, for example, Issued 70 percent of the 
new currency to be circulated In Chile on Jan. 
T — a move thathelped fuel the inflation. 

There probably wilt be no basic change in 


economic policy — that of getting rid of the 
Marxist orientation of the deposed Aflende 
government — but there may well be refine- 
ments in the application of this policy. 

In launching his counterattack against for- 
eign critics of his government. General 
Pinochet called on the international commu- 
nity to investigate alleged repression and 
infringement of human rights in the Soviet 
Union and CubB. 

Those countries, he said in aspeech in Praia 
Arenas, Chile's southernmost city, "have no 
idea what respect for human rights means." 

Answering a request from toe United 
Nations Human Rights Commission to visit 
Chile in June and look Into alleged violations 
of human rights, General Pinochet said: 

"I have decided to let toon, come and see 
... but first [they must] investigate the 
Soviets and tho Cubans [and] find out if the 
Soviet Union and Qiba will open their doors as 
we will." 

Chile’s diplomatic corps Is pushing the same 
theme In contact with governments in Europe 
and Latin America; it Is also carrying the 
message to the United Natiois, ana Its 
agencies. 

It is obvious, say Chilean observers, that the 
Pinochet government is smarting from the. 
worldwide criticism of events in Chile since 
the overthrow of President Salvador All ends 
G os sens and his Marxist-lean iiig government 
In September, 1B73. 
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Banana 

scandal 

jolts 

Honduras 


By James Nelson Gaodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Disclosure of a $1.25 million bribe paid by 
the multinational foods concern United 
Brands Company to an as yet unnamed official 
of the'Honduran Government is likely to cause 
new problems for private U.S. businesses 
operating in Latin America. 

For Latin Americans the incident is a sharp 
reminder of an earlier era of United States 
economic domination — an era in which 
United Fruit Company, now part of United 
Brands, held sway in Central America. United 
Fruit .is a major producer and supplier of 
bananas and other fruit. 

Moreover, the incident raises serious ques- 
tions about the viability of the government of 
Gen. Oswaldo Lopez Arellano in Honduras. 

The disclosure came only a week after 
fellow officers ousted General Lopez from his 
post asheadof the armed forces. 

There was immediate speculation following 


the ouster that General Lopez would find it 
hard to retain the presidency — a post he- 
assumed In a military coup In December, 1972. 

The bribe-payment revelations are bound to 
increase the pressure on the general, who Is 
reported to be in seclusion. 

There is nothing in the disclosures so far 
Unking General Lopez to the bribe, payment 
by United Brands. But the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in Washington, which 
disclosed the payment, is investigating the 
possibility that the payment was made to 
General Lopez. 

United Brands has acknowledged the pay- 
ment that was uncovered during a routine 
SEC investigation into the suicide of the 
company’s president Eli M. Black last Febru- 
ary. 

The bribe was apparently paid to get high 
banana export taxes lowered. United Brands, 
In a statement, said that Mr. Black had 
authorized the payment, which went to a Swiss 
bank account of the unnamed Honduran 
official. 


In the statement, the company said that Ihe 
original understanding with the Honduran 
official called for an additional payment of 
$1.25 million. It said that the payment would 
not be made. 

Meanwhile, the company admitted it was 
looking into not only the Honduran payment, 
but also "certain other payments in countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere" totaling an 
estimated $750,000 over the post five years. 

The banana tax, which United Brandi 
sought to have lowered, was imposed after a 
group of nations, primarily In Central Amer- 
ica .^organized the Union of Banana Exporting 
Countries early last year. They sought to 
impose a $1 tax on every 40-pound box ot 
bananas exported from member countries, 
which included Honduras, to offset the stag- 
gering rise in fuel costs. 

United Brands, through its subsidiary 
United Fruit, actively opposed imposition o( 
the tax hi the countries where It operates. 
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Elections 
shore up 
Peronist 
image 


By Janies Nelson Goodsoll 
l^itin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Argentina's battered Peronista leadership 
has been shored up by a solid victory in 
critical provincial balloting. 

While the results of voting for gubernatorial 
and provincial legislative candidates In north- 
ern Missioncs Province were not an over- 
whelming affirmation of Peronista policies, 
they were nevertheless the first good news in 
quite some time for Argentine President 
Maria Eslela Martinez de Peron . 

Moreover, the relative calm in which the 
voting took place this past weekend belied a 
variety of forecasts of election violence. 

Argentine commentators are putting much 
stress on the calm that prevailed in the 
northern province, up next to the Paraguayan 


bonier - noting the sharp contrast with Ihe 
violence felt in many other parts of Argentina. 

The voting gave Mrs. Peron's Frcnte Jus- 
licialista de Liberacion fFKEJULh 46 per- 
cent of the total, allowing it to win the 
governorship and hair the 32 seals in the 
provincial assembly. 

The Union Civica Radical, the nation's 
second major political grouping, polled 38 
percent and won 13 assembly seats. This party, 
although opposed to many Peronista policies, 
has tended to support Mrs. Peron in the wake 
of her assumption of power last July following 
the passing of her husband, Juan Domingo 
Peron. 

While there had been widespread forecasts 
of major electoral upsets in the Missioncs 
voting, stemming from the candidacies or 
dissident Per (mists, nothing of this sort took 
place. The dissident Peronists polled .only 8 



percent of the vote and won three seats in the 
provincial assembly. 

Hesultsin Missioncs do not necessarily serve 
as a barometer for the rest of Argentina. 
Missiones is rather untypical of the southern 
nation. For example. 80 percent of the 
Argentine population lives in cities, while in 
Missiones more than half live in the coun- 
tryside. 

But the results do give Mrs. Peron a boost 
when she most needs It. 

Mrs. Peron and her supporters can use the 
results as Ihe first indication of electoral 
support for her government. Various cabinet 
ministers and others went to Missiones during 
the campaign to support FREJULI candidates 
and pre-election polls suggested these candi- 
dates would do well to get about 40 percent of 
the vote. Winning 46 percent, although not a 
majority, docs indeed strengthen the Pe- 
ronista image. 
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Africa 


France 
and Algeria 
‘condemned’ 
to cooperate 
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Staff correspondent of 
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"Geography and history condemn France 
and Algeria to cooperate," says President 
Boumedlenne of Algeria. Also, “Relations 
between France and Algeria can be good, or 
they can be bad. They can never be ordinary." 

'As if to Lest the truth of both statements, 
President Glscard d'Estalng has paid a three- 
day visit to Algeria — the first visit by a 
French head of state since the North African 
country won independence from France in 
1862 after a searing eight-year guerrilla war. 

Mr. Glscard d'Estalng's trip was a delicate 
exercise in personal diplomacy. Both Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle and Georges Pom- 
pidou, although invited In their time, found it. 
politic not to accept. 

For General de Gaulle, the trauma of the 
war years was too fresh in the mlndsof French 
voters. For Mr. Pompidou, Franco -Algerian 
relations were soured anew by nationalization 
of France's share in the Algerian oil industry. 

Yet It was General de Gaulle who character- 
ized Algeria as "the door of the third world." 
Thr country, whose intellectual elite retains 
Its cultural links with France, leads efforts to 
coordinate third world policies aimed at 
getting higher prices for raw-material exports 
end mote generous aid commitments from 
ri^indust^alized^ountrie8, ' 

'• At* the tecaqT energy conference in Park, . 
the Algerians skillfully asserted this lead- 
.ership and • pursued with dogged determina- 
tion their effort to ' bring about a larger 
conference later this year in which raw 
materials rather than oil alone will be the 
principal topic. 

Algeria. had a $4 billion inoome from oil 
exports lest year. But repeated, costly at- 
tempts to develop new fields in the Sahara 
have not so far yielded fruit. It is expected that 
oil production, which stood at around 6Q 
million tons last year, will not substantially 
Increase and that reserves will be exhausted 
by 1985, when the Country expects to. have a 
popuiatloriOfSG million. ■ 

President Boumedlenne, theifefoite, is;in a 
hurry to Industrialize, Unllkb Libya dr Saudi 
Arabia which have oil to spare, the Algerians 
want the highest possible’ price for their oil, 
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and they went to use the income as effectively 
as possible while It lasts. 

. But according to French sources, doctri- 
naire socialism and lack of sufficient attention 
' to agriculture are causing the classic dilemma 
of many Eastern lands:- bureaucratic bot- ; 
tienecfcs hamper industrial development, 
while burgeoning population forces the gov- 
ernment to rake food imports. 

The knottiest problem In relations between 
.the two countries Is human. When. Algeria - 
became, Independent, nearly one-mlltion 
■ French citizens resident in the country took 
refuge ip metropolitan France. Most of these 
haye managed to establish new homes and 
businesses, but their bitterness remains both 
toward the Algerians and toward the French 
Government they feel deserted them. 

' Meanwhile, Algerians form the largest 
racial minority in France — 860,000 out of a 
total immigrant population of four million. 
Most of these Algerians have settled in ghettos 


in Park and southern French cities. Their 
housing conditions are frequently lamentable, 
and the bitterness of the former French 
settlers often erupts against them in ugly 
racial incidents. 

Currently, France is allowing no new 
Algerian migration, and Algeria itself has 
banned further emigration, saying that suf- 
ficient job opportunities are opening up at 
home. 

In tipmjs of personality, there is little in 
common between the related. Informal man- 
ner of the French President and the ascetic 
Cairo-trained Islamic ruler of Algeria. But on 
both sides, there Is a determination to turn a 
new page in Franco-Algerlan relations. 

Despite the very different political and 
economic pates chosen by the two countries, 
the strands of history, culture, and commerce 
that tie theni together across the Mediterra- 
nean are so thickly interwoven that both 
governments recognize no choice but to 
cooperate. 
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: j, ■ ; ; By aopeclai correspondent of ; 

: . ■ TbeCJirlstfan Science'MohUbr 

. Kinshasa, Zaire 
* Shock waves from the ‘^revolution within a 
revolution" announced by Zaire's President 
Mobutu Sese Seko early this year are still 


distribution" including those in the hands of 
'.Zdrlanpj, . 

.The influential weekly Jeune Afrique com- 
mented: “With the massive intervention of 
the state, will the present vigorous free- 
enterprise system not be set hack? In that a 


pr primary or secondary schools abroad (a 
ruling that affects his own children). This 
followed an earlier decision national Ihgall 
mission schools. 1 

He ordered the Arniy to join in the produc- 
tion system b: 


Black-white 
power play 
in Africa 


Zambia, South Africa ally to 
prevent Rhodesia race war 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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.iciuma, dhUy, #b}tthed q: full- 

page description of how the ’Chinese Army 
Kelps In agriculture.) . 

: The President criUclzed officials of the 
government ind the People's Revolutionary 
Movement(PRM)~ZaIre’a . single - party— 
who combined national responsibilities with 
private gain. asked Zairiahs* to return to 
the state all property revived by teem as a 
result of tee November, 1973, Zairianizatlon of 
.. .foreign ehterpri$ep as well ais property ac- 
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The biggest and most dramatic power play 
affecting relations between blacks and whites 
in Southern Africa is under way. 

Its outcome will decide : 

• Whether white-run Rhodesia will soon 
pass to black majority rule. „ 

• Whether South African-run South-West 
Africa (Namibia) will soon be freed by South 
Africa to go its own way. 

• Future relations, at least short-term, 
between white-run South Africa and the rest of 
black Africa. 

• The course of black-white relations 
within South Africa itself. 

At the very core of the present deliberations 
is the status of Rhodesia, where till now the 
white minority — led by Prime Minister lan 
Smith — has had a monopoly of political and 
economic power over tho block majority. (In 
Rhodesia's population of some 0 million, 
blacks outnumber whiles by about 25 to l.) 

Since the end of last year, Rhodesia's 
neighbors to north and south — black-run 
Zambia and white-run South Africa, respec- 
tively — have perceived a common Interest in 
preventing raco war In Rhodesia. The one 
thing they want to avoid Is being sucked into 
any such war, Zambia on the side of Rho- 
desia's biackB and South Africa on the side of 
Rhodesia's whites.' 

To head off any such possibility, lamWen 
President Kourtd a and South African 
Minister Vorster, unlikely collaborator* w 
most issueB, have been separately- putting 
pressure on Rhodesia'* 

Whites to mewconsLilutlon that 

would, in effect, open the door ot black 
majority rule. Both Mr. Knunda and Mr, 
Vorster perceive that this may bo the only way 
to head off race war in Rhodesia. 

Since Mr. Smith and the Rhodesian white 
. minority are being askod to give up in any 
settlement the privileges ihey now enjoy, Mr. 
Vorster has presumbaly had to do more arm- 
twisting than has Mr. Kaunda. 

The latest bit of arm-twisting resulted k: 
..Smith releasing the Rev. Ndabnningl Sithok 
(leader of the most vatycei African group in 
Rhodesia), from detention so that he couW 
attend the recent African foreign ministers' 
meeting in Tanzania. . . • 

The understanding was that he wouM 
voluntarily return to Rhodesia after the 
conference. But he has not done so. At lari 
• reports he had remained in Tanzania rather 
than face possible reincarceration . 

To match*Mr. Smith’s parole to Mr. Silhole. 
and to give Mr. Smith a plausible background 
for hk release of Mr. Silhole, Presided 1 
Kaunda of Zambia arrested in his capital 
the .entire guerrilla M- 
^ T ^. r .ltem«K SI thole’s organization. They 
refrain in detention in Lusaka. This makes 
more difficult any intensification of black 
guerrilla activity againfct white Rhbd»to* 

1 Some African foreign ministers gathered ri 
the Organization of African Unity meeting id 
Dares Salaam say Mr. Kaunda may have goo® 
too fir; but lie apparently has the bapktog ®* 
; - Wch: moderates as President Nyerere“ 
Tanzania, President Mbbufr of Zaire, and U* 
■' - no w African leadership hi Mozambique. 

- W** Yfkter k trying, to make things easier 
Tot the moderates by offering concessions ® 
pfc oWn designed to appease African nanoD* 
alisteebthnant generally. The ZambianFor- 
eign :^ Minister has told tee DOT es Sakria 
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Ford plans to walk hand- 
almost-in-hand with Congress 


Hy Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford wants to shape a whole new 
working relationship with Congress in making 
foreign policy. 

The relationship — mentioned in his tele- 
vised April 10 address to Congress but over- 
shadowed by the headlines given to his aid 
requests for South Vietnam — would go like 
this, sources disclose: 

The President wants to make sure that 
neither he nor any future president can use 
hidden, indirect, or even devious means to 
pull the United Slates into a war overseas. He 
promises close, candid, day-to-day con- 
sultations with Congress in making policy and 
considering agreements with other nations. 

At the same time, Mr. Ford wants from 
Congress the flexibility he feels he needs to be 
effective in leading the -nation In foreign 
policy. 

This kind Of close-working arrangement, 
with Congress being brought into the policy 
process and, at the same time, taking much 
more responsibility for decisions, is what the 
President means when he says there Bhould be 
one foreign policy for tho U.S. 

To make his point clear, Mr. Ford intends to 
restate this thesis very soon, perhaps in his 
address to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors this week in Washington. However, it 
may come a little later. 

When the President began to put his April 10 
speech together some time back, he and his 
advisers were entirely occupied with this 
concept of what they see as a new kind of 
president la) -initiated bipartisanship. , 

But by the time Mr. Ford went to California, 
the Southeast Asia theme was beginning to 
intrude on this original thesis. 

By the time the President was ready to 
deliver thcuspeech on Thursday, |t had become , 
clearJ^Mr. Ford and his advisers that they 
reallyhad two Speeches tefrlr Jumds.. ; 

What to do? A debate ensued. One view 
presented to the President was that he should 
make two speeches^ the first an Southeast 
Asia, the second, on his new foreign-policy 
ideas. 

The President was told that if he put the two 
together, particularly aa the Southeast Asia 
theme began to really dominate the text, that 
his foreign-policy concepts would be over- 
looked. 

However, Mr. Ford decided to go ahead — 
taking his chances. Now he intends to re- 
emphasize what he and his advisers see as a 
whole new course for America in foreign 
affairs. 

When, the President asks for more “flexibil- 
ity” from Congress, his intentions, remain a 
little unclear. . . .. 

Specifically, however, he. wants authority 
from Congress for using military vehicles and 


personnel to evacuate foreign nationals — if 
that becomes necessary in Southeast Asia. 

But more than anything, a top aide explains, 
the President wants to feel that he no longer i& 
being handcuffed by Congress in his dealings 
with foreign nations — that there is, indeed, a 
new presidential -congressional partnership of 
trust and cooperation as the two, together, 
move forward to achieve peace. 

In some instances, this aide says, tee 
President will want the Congress to provide 
clarification of how it views presidential 
authority In this whole foreign-policy field. 

The President feels that since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the executive has been taking 
important initiatives, without congressional 
approval, that have helped bring about global ■ 
entanglements. 

The President also underscores those presi- 
dential initiatives which have seemed rela- 
tively small at first — like the 1964 Tonkin Gulf 
resolution — and which have been used as 
authority Tor much larger Involvement. 

These (he President now would avoid — 
although he has not worked out the details of 
such a close-working partnership with Con- 
gress. 

These details, he feels, should come, at least 
in large part, from Congress itself. He thinks 
that these would naturally be forthcoming 
from a Congress grateful for this unprece- 
dented opportunity to participate in the 
shaping of the nation's foreign policy . 


Vandalism in schools 


By KoberL P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A U.S. Senate study that paints a grim 
nationwide picture of school violence and 
vandalism has brought forth a recommended 
two-track approach to prevention ; 

1. Provide more security guards and use 
belter security technology to make school 
buildings safer for students and teachers, and 
less prone to vandalism. 

2. Devise alternate educational programs 
for students bored with conventional educa- 
tion or unable to cope with It. The idea is to 
prevent the frustration and boredom in which 
students sometimes turn to violence and 
vandalism, specialists say. 

Educators say any child's interest can bo 
capluredand held by a skillfully administered 
educational program geared to his interests, 
needs, and grade level — provided the child Is 
not handicapped emotionally, mentally, or by 
special learning disabilities. 

These proposals, contained In a Senate bill, 
are prompted by the study, and sponsored by 
Indiana's Democratic Sen. Birch Bayh, who is 
chairman of the Senate Juvenile delinquency 
subcommittee for which the study wbb made. 

The Bayh proposal would authorize “such 


funds as may be necessary” from the federal 
budget to school districts to cope with violence 
and vandalism in their schools. Thus it runs 
counter to President Ford's announced deter- 
mination not to approve additional spending 
programs this year in order not to add to tee 
mounting federal debt, it is not expected to 
become law this year. 

In any case, hearings on the bill and the 
underlying study will open in the subcom- 
mittee in mid-April. Subcommittee members 
and ihe American public will hear that the 
study, conducted in 757 public school districts 
over three years, estimates school vandalism 
cost the United States 5500 million nationwide 
during that time. 

In ihe school districts followed, the study 
also found: 

— 70,000 physical assaults against teachers 
and administrators. 

— Several hundred thousand assaults on 
students. 

— Over 100 students murdered. 

— In north-central slates, students' use of 
alcohol and other drugs rose 97 percent 
between 1970 and 1973. 

— In the south, assaults on students rose 316 
percent, during the same three years. 

School districts studied include both urban 
and rural areas. 
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Slump feeds the hungry Attica trial stands trial 

By George Moneyhun assault needed to 
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ByJohaDtlUn t 
Staff eorrespondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Atlanta 

Worldwide recession apparently is respon- 
sible for saving millions of lives this year In 
southern Asia. 

So says Dr. NormamBorLaug, Nobel Prize- 
. winning authority who has studied world food 
problems for 30 yean) 

With lesSmoney tospend, people In the West 
ale less meat, Dr. Borlaug says. When less 
meat was sold, fewer cattle were fattened with 
com and wheat. That made more grain, 
available to India, Bangladesh, and other 
. hungry nations — and It saved pitllions of 
lives, he says. 

Dr, Borlaug was in Atlanta, for the Albert 
Schweitzer Centenary Symposium. In a wide- 
ranging interview, he noted that "sad as It la 
for the livestock producers, the collapse of 
beef sales Is the only thing" that has slaved off 
famine in Asia. 

Hits situation, however. Is only temporary 
— a brief breathing spell before some nations 
could be faced with ' 'real disaster,*' he warns. 

Despite lower cattle production, world grain 
reserves have continued to slide to an esti- 
mated 88 million tons, or a 23-day supply. That 
Is the lowest level on record. 

If livestock production climbs again, Asia 
could be staggered by critical food shortages 
In a short time. 

"We’restillon the brink,” he says. 

■' Obviously, the immediate need Is to In- 
crease food production, which means getting 
higher yields, producing more fertilizer , using 
better agricultural procedures, he notes. - 
,'i, •Concurrently, something must be done 
.about population growth, now running about 
. 7ft million a year worldwide. 

. But ther^ Hlso are other steps that can be 
taken: ! 

• On an International scale, a world food 
bank Is essential, he says. E very nation should 
have drawing rights, and each should contrib- 
ute to the cost. 

, _ However, Dr, Borlaug says that bank also' 
should become s useful ‘'club" to force action 
bn ,,the “population monster.” Any nation 
1 refusing to take effective action on population 
. growth. should, be denied access to the food 
•ibhriki' ■ •' '• ' • 
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Borlaug recession saves lives 


. : \ OiY th*; Rational level , Canada, 

Australia, and Western Europe should step up 
educational effbrteto acqi^alnt. their -urban 
/populations about agricultural problems. • 
v. Individuals and families can take action, 
. tod — by educating themselves about the food 


situation, and by being careful not to waste 
food. 

It is the population problem that worries Dr. 
Borlaug most in the long term. Continued 
grow th threatens w<>rld stability , he s ays. » 

• VEood 1 b 1 important' to social stability; if 
we’re going to have international peace, we 
can't build it on empty bellies. " 

Serious problems can be found in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America — and as dose to the 
United States as Mexico, The Mexican popu- 
lalion has zoomed from 18 million in 1945 to 58 
million 1 today. With that kind of growth, 
Mexico could experience empty food baskets 
before the end of the century, He says. 

Dr . Borlaug also suggests the United States 
should clamp down: on •. Immigration^ os* 
, pecially.luegai immigration, which is adding 
millipnsto.the population. 

"“Otherwise," he aays, "how can you bring 
pressure to bear? You’re letting steam out of 
the wprld barrel into our own bailiwick >— one 
has to be realistic." : 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

. For the first time in four years, former 
Attica prison Inmate Frank Smith says he has 
something to smile about. 

New charges of high-level cover-up sur- 
rounding New York State's investigation of 
the 1971 Attica prison revolt have given "Big 
Black" — as he llkes.to be called — new hope 
that he and the 60 other former Attica inmates 
being tried in connection with the revolt 
might still succeed in getting what they want 
most — total amnesty. 

"Everything we've been saying since 1971 is 
finally coming out,” the former Inmate said 
In a telephone Interview from Buffalo, where 
he faces murder- and kidnapping charges that 
(jould result In 40 consecutive terms of life 
imprisonment. 

"We’re not interested in seeing any [police] 
officers Indicted," he said, "we want amnesty 
for everybody — all 1,500 people that were 
Involved." 

Ever since a state police assault force 
invaded Attica prison in September, 1971, and 
brought to a bloody climax a four-day prison 
rebellion that ended in 43 fatalities and 80 
injuries, state officials have been criticized for 
exhibiting a double standard of justice. 

There have been recurring complaints that 
no member of the police force was indicted by 
the special grand, jury that was impaneled 
shortly after the uprising, despite reported 
eyewitness accounts of crimes committed by 
the Invading police. 

These charges have gained new credence 
with the disclosure that the former assistant 
chief to the special Attica prosecutor resigned 
after accusing the head of the prosecution 
team, Anthony 'Simonetti, of "consciously 
keeping evidence from reaching the jury" 
about police actions during the uprising. 

The assistant prosecutor, Malcolm H. Bell, 
in a report to New Yprk Gov. Hugh L. Carey, 
reportedly said he had been blocked from 
obtaining audio tapes and film of tho prison 


assault needed to back up allegations Qf police 
misconduct. 

Two other members of the Attica prose- 
cution team have resigned in recent months 
because of their disagreement with the han- 
dling of the investigations. 

Governor Carey and State Attorney General 
Louis J. Lefkowitz have decided to appointa 
new special deputy attorney general to con- 
duct a probe of the Attica cover-up charges. 
Mr. Bell has indicated there is substantial 
evidence to bring murder Indictments against 
some state police. 

Meanwhile, clvil-rightB lawyer William M. 
Kunstier, who represented two former Attica 
inmates convicted last week of murder and 
assault during the rebellion, said a staff 
member on his defense team has admitted she 
was an FBI informer. The lawyer says he will 
seek to have the convictions thrown out. 

Chief prosecutor Simonetti has denied vig- 
orously any cover-up, calling the Beil charges 
"entirely false and wholly misleading." Mr. 
Bell first made his complaints in a letter of 
resignation which he submitted to State 
Attorney General Lefkowitz on Dec. 11. In Ms 
letter, Mr. Bell said the investigation of 
possible crimes by law-enforcement officers 
"lacks Integrity” and was being "aborted" ty 
the chief prosecutor. 

Governor Carey has asked Mr. Simonetti to 
prepare a report in responso to the cover-up 
charges. 

A state Supreme Court justice has refused 
to dismiss charges against one of the former 
Attica Inmates who had asked that murder 
charges agolasl him be dropped on the 
grounds of "selective enforcement" of (he 
law. 

Defense tawyers, nevertheless, were en- 
couraged at week's end that the new ceveMlp 
charges would improvo the former inmates' 
chances. 

About half of Ihc 81 defendants hare been 
released from prison; six have 
to less serious charges; and two vere 
guilty last week, one of murder ow <£ 
attempted second-degree assault . 
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Wallace is put to the: test 


vv ' j By John DUUn • 
f . . Staff correspondent of , 

1 The Christian Science Monitor ; 

v • V . .' * ' ;' s ’■ Atlanta 

v ! Early skirmishing lb the 1976 U.S; preslden- 
tJal raCe is testing the political clout of Gov. 
Gtiorgb Ci waitece in four key primary states, 

' y Efforts are under way ]n North Carolina and 
other Wallace strongholds to abolish or alter 


dentia] nomination, according to the latest 
Gallup polls,,-; • 

' While 'disturbed about primary devel- 
opment^ the Wallace camp points out diet 
other states; including Arkansas,' Georgia, 
. Kentucky, and possibly. Mississippi are raov- 
■ lng toward their first presidential primaries, 
Which should Improve prospects ■ 'for the 
Governor. 

Alton Dauphin, finance director for the 


• ‘ By David Winder 

. Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. ■ Los Angeles 

The JOhn Birch Society is arousing fresh 
attention with increased Influence in U.S. 
classrooms, according to educators. 

. - The National Education Association (NEA) , 
and Group Research, the Washington-based 
organization that watches the far right, sees 
the hand of the John Birch Society in 
mounting ultra-rightist pressures on school 
boards, chalking up victories along the way. 

The John Birch Society also Is closely 
identified with a new coalition of anti-busing 
and antl-“dlity" textbook groups that joined 
forces last month in Washington D.C., under 
the banner of the "populist Forum, !» % 

One example of the society-8 influence: the 
recent : community . uproar In Kanawha 
County, West Virginia,- where local coal 
miners went on strike to protest certain 
textbooks they considered Immoral. 

. Although the local school board wasorigi. 




the threat i 


here an attempt to *‘ito •[iturwly forced the board to make certain of the 
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after • school boardB, under pressure from simte 

dent of right-wing groups, have abandoned certw 

ice Monitor textbooks or held to a more reslridin 

Los Angeles curriculum rathor than arouse commudiy 
is arousing fresh controversy. 

Influence in U.S. Wesley McCune of Group Research regate 
lucators. the "formalization of anti-busing and difl 

Association (NEA), books issues with Georgo Wallace bovortf 
Washington-based over the entire thing" as "quite slgnlflcanT 
the far right, sees Among the participants: Wallace consul!* 
Birch Society In Eli Howell; Dr. Max Rafferty, former Ste* 
■essures on school intendent of Public Instruction in Calif^i. 
» along the way. the Boston anti-busing group ROAR (ReateJ 

ty also Is closely Our Alienated Rights); and some of the lew 
itlon of anti-busing book protestors from Kanawha County, 
groups that joined Says William Haubner of the NEA * 
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Forum,'- 1 -r ity on the part of right-wing organlistt** 
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W in Kanawha Society. They do have an influence on educt; 
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Lyrics 
and unwed 
teen 
mothers 


By David T. Cook 

Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A campaign has begun to clean up the lyrics 
of popular songs (hat glorify childbearing 
outside a formal famUy setting to a largely 
teen-age audience. 

More responsible rock record lyrics could 
play a pari in solving the rapidly rising 
number of unmarried teen-age mothers, some 
population experts say. 

The Population Institute, a New York City- 
based organization supplying Information on 
population matters, recently started a three- 
year project to "raise the consciousness of the 
record industry,” says Norman Fleishman, 
West Coast director of the institute. 


Ihe sharp increase in the number of U.S. teen- 
agers having pregnancies outside wedlock. 

But population and food supply expert 
Lester Brown notes that the "generalized 
media phenomenon" of glorifying irrespon- 
sible childbearing has a definite, if impre- 
cisely measurable, Impact on population 
trends InUieU-S. 


Less immoral records are not the whole 
answer to tbe problem of rising teen-age 
births outside marriage, cautions Robin El- 
liott, information director for the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America. 


The Institute recently began meeting with 
performers and recording industry executives 
to "encourage them to think about what they 
are saying" to an Impressionable audience, 
Mr. Fleishman says. 

The Population Institute admits that it has 
no statistical evidence linking any one song to 


"Major causes” of the rising rate of youthful 
unmarried mothers include a lack of available 
contraceptive services and a lack of educa- 
tional programs, Mr. EUlott says. A less well- 
defined but recognized cause of the illegiti- 
macy problem is "motivational factors," he 
says, where media messages have some 
Impact. But these factors are the "least 
understood" casual factors behind teen-age 
pregnancy, Mr. Ell lott cautions. 

The Population Institute cites a variety of 
recent records that by dint of repeated play on 


popular radio stations could have substantial 
effect on the way young people view child- 
bearing outside wedlock. 

Officials of the Population Institute recently 
facetiously suggested that an "award” be 
given to the Paul Anka song, "Having My 
Baby." 

According to Mr. Fleishman, "That song 
encouraged hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of young girls" to consider childbearing 
outside marriage. A more recent Anka song, 
"l Don't Like To Sleep Alone," is another tune 
not high on the Population Institute’s charts. 

Whatever the precise impact of particular 
songs, there is no doubt that the number of 
unwed teen-age mothers Is growing rapidly In 
the United States. In 1973 (the latest year for 
which figures are available), 336 of every 1,000 
teen-age mothers were unmarried. The com- 
parable figure for older women Is. 76 unmar- 
ried mothers pec 1.000 births. 

Illegitimate teen-age births among teen- 
agers have Increased 50 percent between 1963 
end 1973 while the rate among non lee ns 
dropped 30 percent, according to Dr. Arthur 
Campbell of the National Institutes of Health. 
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★Hand ponders the best way to take Saigon 


★ Israel worried and irked by U.S. 


On the other hand, Western logic would 
suggest certain advantages for the North 
Vietnamese in opting for the political route to 
win control of Saigon. Such a route would 
probably: (1) be more acceptable to North 
Vietnam's major allies; (2) look better In the 
international arena; (3) make things easier in 
the Internal politics of North Vietnam; and (4) 
lessen the difficulty of getting things back to 
normal in Saigon if the struggle ended in 
North Vietnam's favor. 

Western logic, however, does not neces- 
. sarily operate In North Vietnam. Yet If the 
NorttrVietnamese should choose the political 
rather than the military road, they have a 
much broader spectrum of passible tactics. In 
any case, President Thieu blocks their path 
for the moment. Last month's bungled strate- 
gic withdrawal seemed for a while to be about 
to precipitate his downfall. But he 1 b still there 
and swore in a new Cabinet Monday under a 
new Prime Minister, Nguyen Ba Can. Mr. 
Thieu described it as "nbt a Cabinet of 
, surrender to the Communists.” 

■ Provided the military situation now holds, 

: President Thieu is probably safe as long as he 
’ continues to enjoy the support of the military 
directorate which first Installed him (in 
tandem with Air Vice-Marshal Nguyen Cao 


Ky) in 1965 to end the instability of govern- 
ments in the wake of the assassination two 
years earlier of President Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Personal incompatability makes coopera- 
tion between Marshal Ky and President Thieu 
impossible today, but once they seemed a 
good team. Marshal Ky was and is (in 
Vietnamese eyes) the charismatic patriot but 
poor administrator, President Thieu the good 
administrator and manager without charisma. 

Marshal Ky stepped forward offering his 
charisma last month when President Thleu's 
strategic withdrawal became a rout. But now 
that Mr. Thieu has survived the rout the 
military directorate has apparently decided 
that what is needed is still a manager. 

Soviet Union to start 
making chewing gum 

By Reuter 

Mobcow 

Soviet schoolboys pestering Western tour- 
ists for chewlfag gum may soon be a thing of> 
the put — the Soviet Union is to start making 
its own. 

According to a recent Issue of Pravda, a 
proposal to begin the domestic production of 
chewing gum has been approved at all the 
necessary levels, 


From page 1 


The fact that Mr. Allon has publicly said he 
was not taking any new proposals with him to 
Washington prompted the Likud's Yitzhak 
Shamir to declare In parliament that this will 
only inflame U.S. -Israeli relations still fur- 
ther. Mr. Shamir described Mr. Alien's trip as 
"untimely, damaging, and fraught with dan- 
ger.” 

The National Religious Party daily Hatzofeh 
advised the foreign minister to cancel his 
flight to the U.S. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin has been 
trying to hush the outcries against his 
government's handling of the Israeli-Amer- 
lean relationship, maintaining that dis- 
agreements have cropped up between the two 
countries from time to time but that the basic 
U.S. commitment to Israel is unchanged. 

President Fbrd, Israelis say, has not made 
Mr. Rabin's task any easier. He first rubbed 
the Israelis the wrong way when he sent a 
stem note to Mr. Rabin warning against the 
consequences of the collapse of Dr. Kis- 
singer’s mediation effort. Then he omitted the 
traditional reference to American dedication 
to the survival of Israel in the Middle East 
portion of his address to Congress last week. 

At the root of the American-Israeli rift Is a 
dear-cut disagreement shout the Arab states’ 
long-range intentions — and especially those 


of Egypt. The Israeli leadership suspects that 
both Egypt and Syria have been using avowed 
interest in peace as a means with which to 
extract sizable Israeli troop withdrawals as a 
result of which they would evehtually be In a 
superior military position. 

An intriguing new dimension has been 
added to Israel's diplomatic situation with 
reports of the recent meetings in Jerusalem 
between Mr. Rabin and Mr. Allon and several 
Soviet emissaries. » 

Cynics consider this a nol-so-subtle maneu- 
ver meant to hint that Israel could look 
elsewhere for foreign backing in case the U.S. 
were to switch to a pro-Arab stance. 

But the consensus is that the Soviets are not 
making any serious offers yet and that the 
U.S. will find its Arab friends too unstable for 
partnerships of the kind it has had with Israel. 

High-speed IBM printer 

New York 

International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration says it has developed a new high-speed 
printer which it will begin shipping to custom- 
ers in the third quarter of 1976. 

The new 3600 system will print on plain 
paper at speeds up to 13,360 lines per minute, 
about six times faster than IBM's fastest 
printer now on the market, the company said. 
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South Korean strongman hangs leftists 


Park crushes dissent undaunted by Hanoi triumphs 

... ... . some of Seoul’s other Institutions of learn- longer the U.S. will want to keep them there. 


By Geoffrey God sell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

President Park of South Korea has reacted 
with characteristic toughness to the shock 
waves around the perimeter of east and 
' southeast Asia from the latest Communist 
successes in Vietnam . 

. Some other Aslan leaders may tend to trim 
■ their sails to the latest turn of events — by 
being more accommodating toward China or 
North Vietnam, for example. But this was 
never President Park's way. 


This week he has had hanged eight under- 
ground leftists convicted on charges of having 
plotted to overthrow the government a year 
ago. The executions took place as soon as the 
Supreme Court had upheld the capital sen- 
tences handed down by a court-martial. 

Also this week, President Park also used an 
emergency decree to close Korea University 
— one of the country’s three largest — after 
two days of anti-government demonstrations 
by students there. Mr. Park sent troops to the 
campus after the faculty had refused to 
suspend classes as long as the demonstrations 
lasted. 


Who will follow Mao, Chou? 


By John BUrns 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
©1975 Toronto Globe and Mall 

Peking 

The passing of the veteran former President 

• of the Chinese People’s Republic, Tung Pi-wu, 
earlier this month seemed to have a special 

I poignancy for the ordinary people of China, 

: 1 perhaps because of the reminder It gave them 

• that the men who towered over the nation's 
j first quarter century of socialism may ail soon 

• . be gone, to be replaced by relatively unknown 
.’ figures from the second generation of party 

• ; leaders. 

: Nineteen months ago the Communist Party 
1 made provision for a collective succession to 
Chairman Mao by naming five vice-chairmen, 
I, ' j with Choti En-lal first among equals. But the 
• ; \ arrangement' has fallen into disuse with the 
VfllnesB of three of them, Mr. Chou, Defense 
l 1 -;;' Minister Veh Chlen-ying, and former security 
boas Kang Shfcng, and the downgrading of a 

• ?, i: fourth, the former political boss of the Army, 
1 LITeh-sheng. 

Mr. Li's fall from the position was con- 
. firmed by the official Hat of the funeral 
. committee for Tung Pi-wu, which included all 

• 25 surviving members of the Politburo. Mr. Li 
was included on the list but well down among 

' the Politburo members, a demotion that may 

• have been in effect since he was transferred 
from his Peking post to bead the Army'B 
northeast region In a general shift of military 

]’ ’ commanders in December, 1973.. 

' /tyith the formal arrangement for a collec- 
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prospect now for the period immediately after 
Chairman Mao and Mr. Chou pass from the 
scene is more than ever one of uncertainty. 

Effective power in the short run seems 
likely to rest with a group centered on Vice- 
Premier Teng Hsiao-ping, a veteran adminis- 
trator who has been deputizing for Mr. Chou, 
and the younger, more intellectual Chang 
Chun-chlao, a former newspaperman who 
came to prominence during the 1966-69 Cultu- 
ral Revolution. 

Mr. Chang, a slightly built, bespectacled 
figure, has come increasingly into public view 
since he was named a vice-premier in Janu- 
ary. Last week a major Ideological article 
appeared under his name in the People’s 
Daily, one of only two pieces that party 
leaders have signed since the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Chang also acted as host for the 
visiting Tunisian Prime Minister. 

Although Mr. Chang appears to have moved 
closer to the Ideological center since his days 
pB a prime mover, of the Cultural Revolution in 
Shanghai, he Still has close' ties to radical 
elements in the party hierarchy identified 
with Chairman Mao's wife, Chiang Ching, and 
the man who is rumored to be the Chairman’s 
son-in-law, the Ideologue, Yao Wetf-yuan. 

With Mr. Teng clo Sfety associated with the 
pragmatic tyr. Chou and the older echelon of 
leaders, the Teng-Chang tandem is seen by 
many observers as an arrangement that 
allows differing viewpoints within the party to 
be brokered while avoiding a recurrence of 
the schisms that have proven destructive in 
the past. 


Some of Seoul’s other Institutions of learn- 
ing have voluntarily suspended classes. But 
this did not prevent continued clashes Thurs- 
day between students at three private univer- 
sities and the police. 

The eight leftists hanged Wednesday were 
said to be members of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party, described by the government 
as an underground “anti-state organization 
designed by the North Korean Communists to 
overthrow the Republic of Korea by violence 
and establish a Communist regime in the 
south." 

None of the men executed was well known, 
and none of them was either a student or a 
clergyman. Students and clergymen have 
been in the forefront of open opposition to Mr. 
Park over the past couple of years, and to have 
laid a hand on any of them now might have 
been too provocative a move for opinion at 
home or abroad. Yet there is little doubt that 
Mr. Park saw the executions as a warning. 

The President has been increasingly sensi- 
tive about criticism and opposition ever since 
U.S. troops withdrew from Vietnam — where 
South Koreans had fought, too. There are, of 
course, U.S. troops still in South Korea. But 
Mr. Park is known to wonder how much 


longer the U.S. will want to keep them there. 
With this question mark' over the U.S. com- 
mitment to his country, Mr. Park is more 
resolved than ever to crush any dissent which, 
as he sees it, could provide an opening for 
North Korea to exploit. 

After an assassination attempt on himself 
lost August — in which his popular wife was 
killed — Mr. Pork did loosen up Tor a while. He 
also made conciliatory gestures at the time of 
the February referendum on his policies — 
endorsed by 80 percent of those voting, 
according to official records. But this has not 
kept quiet a growing segment of articulate 
urban political opinion. Throughout the win- 
ter, Mr. Park has been locked in battle with 
Seoul’s most prestigious newspaper, Dong-A 
Ilbo, which refuses to be cowed and is getting 
a remarkable measure of support from Its 
readers. 

In all this, Mr. Park sees at this moment of 
renewed uncertainty in Asia the hand of or 
openings for the North Korean Communists. 
But his critics at home tend rather to feel they 
are resisting an excessively authoritarian and 
unconstitutional strongman no longer in step 
with the times — or good for South Korea. 
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Japan’s voters shun change, 
opt for incumbents 


By Eduardo Lachka 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

Japan's local elections were fought to a 
standoff last week with the conservatives 
keeping the countryside and the reformist 
parties holding on to their urban strongholds 
in Tokyo and Osaka. 

But the ruling conservative Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP) appeared the happier over 
the results, clai m i n g that ; lla public support 
was clearly on the upswing. Prime Minister 
Takeo Mild and other LDP leaders c am- 
paigned vigorously to prevent further ad- 
vances by the progressive camp. , 

The elections were contested quietly in 
contrast with the spending spree for the 1974 
upper houao elections that contributed to the 
downfall of former Prime Minister Kakuet 
Tanaka. 

Alt the incumbents won, indicating that 
Japanese voters shied away from a radical 
change in local governments, This conserva- 
tive mood also was counted as an LDP anet 
since it portended a grass-roots desire not to 
rock the boat while Japan still was trying bo 
recover from an economic recession. 

The four opposition parties had few suc- 


cesses to show for their patchwork alliance. 
The Socialiat-Kom eilo-Democratlc Socialist 
team-up did badly in most places and the 
Communists were out of running everywhere 
except In Osaka and Kyoto. 

Tokyo Gov. Ryokichi Mlnobe, backed by 
three of the opposition parties, was voted to a 
third term but his patented landslide victories 
were a thing of the past. His popularity was 
diminished by his perplexing changes of mind 
about whether to run and by LDP charges that 
local administrations had run up huge deficits 
under "progressive" rule. 

Gov. Ryolchi Kuroda was re-elected in 
Osaka with only Comm wist Party support, 
keeping Japan's second largest city In the 
progressive camp. 

Another former academic with opposition 
backing, Kazuji Nagasu, scored a doBe victory 
in Kahagowa Prefecture, where the U.S. Navy 
base of Yokosuka is located. 

But the LDP slaved off a total Sodailst- 
Communist encirclement of the Industrial 
heartland by winning a key contest In Chiba, 
the fastest-growing prefecture in Japan. The 
LDP candidate, former Vice-Gov. Kllchl 
Kawakaml, rolled back a combined opposition 
effort to give the MUd government its biggest 
morale victory. 
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U.S. Navy helicopter assists In International effort to clear mines . . 
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Royal Navy divers raised wrecks 


Soon the last ships trapped since 1987 will be removed 


UPI pholo 
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I small ia, Egypt 

Egypt's Suez Canal Authority is forcing the pace of its 
work to reopen the waterway that connects the Medlter-. 
raneari to the Indian Ocean on. June 5, the date set by 
PresidentAnwar al-Sadat. 

From his desk in the authority’s ultramodern head- 
quarters building 

. 1 e^l®n i ^S^oS?Shmed MasNtbUr looks out on Lhke 1 
Timaah about midway down the canal’s 100-mite length. 

From here, he phpnSs mihute-to-minute directives and 
watches operations from repair of the canalauthorlty’s 
-War-shattered installations to. the recruitment and train- 
ing needed ; to supply pilots; ahfl Others for the stafr of 
11. 500 persons who Will ruitthe cpnal.' : ' ' \ 

■ “1 kriew the 1 - openin^ Would be June 5 only four days 
- • bfefort'Presldent Sadat announced lt -March 29," Mr. 

Mashhour recalls,, ‘‘BUf, in fact, we were making plans 
for an .opening liji June anyhow and hoping that the 

■ political decision would be taken to enable us to carry 

them obt. We are very happy and contexit to be going 
ahead." ...v • .! •••• . •. >• -! • [,-'■] '■ ^ 

In. Cairo’s Arablc-langu^e yersiw ofaTImp magazine 
(ntar.vidw,publlshdd ; laist Week, Prudent Sadat Id quoted 


it half of the canal — we hope very soon — the 15 
ns reiterating that Egypt would use Ha right* 1 gapped atace 018 1967 war wU1 1)6 releafled - T*™ 

Constantinople Convention of IBBB to bar ^SSl n0 f.. Under ^ own power ‘ The 
from the canal as long a» e state of war Mntitf* l ™4 be towed north, 

Egypt and Israel. •: i around Lake Timsah in a canal authority boat 

On Israel-bound cargoes, the Arabic W* 

Sariial as saying: "Kvon if Ihey llhe ^offlcrnalha, unloading a carso of elght-ycar-old 

fiS of'hcrc mc ^eleton l^ 

Cgdfgc -nmc rn^jSc. rcfcaSd in Ihc Soul* replaCed ^ 

however, quoted Mr. Sadat as saying be w* 1*%™* “at will take them out. 

allow Israel-bound cargo to pass through- > navigation begins, we will keep on making; 

Mi* Mnahhrtu* »oM wouW I* W* ■ Mashhour said. "For the first Week after 

If5ug l ;0niy ships of 35-foot draught [between 40,000 
JgL 1 ” r J? 1 the ^ tbhs'fully loaded] will pass through. Afterward 

thoae d 3Moot draughts 160,000 to ■ 
, was about lu hours, with ships waiting at U« ' . ■ . ■ . .. 

lo Port Said and Suez to join convoys to pa® thf^^dompleHon of a first s(age of widening and 

^ri^pperationa, larger tankers of up to 160,000 tons. 
With the help of British ®id French ;^We.to use the canal. The improvement progrpm 

canal authority now la running a final inl960 but Interrupted by the 1967 war. 


waterway and its approaches haw. In fed 
cleared of explosives and obstructions. 

"Withln six weeks this will be compfe^j 

Mashhour. “As Soon as the check has been 


tape ' flow running studies - to determine the : 
hfchrtii section foi 1 . the second stage of widening 


and deepening, Originally we thought 160,000 to 170,000 
tons would be the best capacity to aim for. 

"Now there is a possibility of a trend back toward 
smaller ships, because of reduced increases in oU 
consumption in the West and because major oil produc- 
ers a^o moving toward export of their owq refined •. 
products Instead of crude ol I ^ products' whiatrqrta moved " 
in smaller, specialized tankers." 

Mr. Mashhour said Egypt stands to gain much more 
annual revenue than the approximately $230 million U 
would have earned in 1667 if the canal had not been closed 
by war on June 5 of that year. 

On the basis of studies by a British, a Japanese, a . 
Norwegian, and an Egyptian firm, the canal authority, 
now is conducting computer runs and wj!( soon recom- 
mend new toll rates to the Egyptian cabinet, jwhlch will 
make the final decision on tolls. , 

Mr. Mashhour emphatically denied Egyptian news- - 
paper reports, that tolls Would be raised 100 percent, "We ■ 
are keen,'.’ he asserts, ’’to'keep the canal very attractive 
for users who formerly had to send' their ships on to the 
Cape route around Africa. Using the canal Is a decision of 
economic policy, Desplte lnflation and aU that has, 
happened since 19671 we want to make thiS deciaioti as 
easy as possible to take.?’ • , ; • ; . ;■ ; ; - • 
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SUMMER COLLEGE IN FRANCE 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE, AVIGNON 

(Institute for American Universities, Chartered by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York) 

Tlx Institute offers 4 outstanding programs in southern France from late June to mid August: 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (in French), in Angww, spedrflaing in Fiajcli 
Grammar, Cbmposition, Conversation and Phonetics. Students enjoy the Theater, Festivals g 
non and Orange. (6 credit hours. ) 6 weeks. Tuition, $585, 

TREASURES OF PROVENCE (in English) in Aix-cn-Provence. A four-week course in Civiliza- 
tion, Aru, and History of Meridional France. (4 credit hours.) 4 weeks. Tuition, $485. 


ART IN PROVENCE (a Fine Arts workshop in English), in Avignon, painting with European 
and American masters combining the best modern elements in European and American art. Sub- 


d American masters comoimng me - - — r~- , .. 

ieas include still-lifes and models in the region painted by ttianne and Van Gogh. (6 credit 

nou» 


urs.) 6 weeks. Tuition, $585. 

EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION AND POLITICS (in English), in Aix-m-Pmenct. A count: in- 
troducing American students to contemporary European Society and Politics, Art Histoiy and Eduo- 
tion-witTi field irips-protiding insights into .he social eyoution ^ «kmil wjwim of the European 
community. Recommended for Education specialists. (6 credit hours.) 6 weeks. Tuition, $585. 


For further details write to: 


Tel. (91) 26.63.68 


The Director, 
Summer Programs, 

27, place de 1‘Umversitd 
1 3625— Aix-en-Provence 
France 


ALSO Canterbury, England: Literary Canterbury 


INSTITUTE FOR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
Chartered by tha University of the State of New York 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

Southern France 

Under the auspices of the University d’Alx-Marsellle 
founded 1409 


• ••• • ACADEMIC Y EAR. OR SEMESTER 

! ■ DlfiECtED INDEPENDENT STU01E8 PROGRAM for French specialists, exclusively 
1 i: hi French at the Facility dee Lettree. 

•* ADVANCED; FRENGH for French majetfe, courses also at the Instltul d'Etudes Fran- 


=r“- 


EUROPEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN STUDIES for majors In Arts and the Social Sci- 
ences, In English. 


Qualified students earn: 
Transcript, certlf 
examination grac 


• Transcript, certifying courses and hours taken, with mid-eemester and semester 
an grades. 

• Certificate of European Studies. 


Certificates or Diploma of the Inatltul d'EHides Francises. 


. TVMmk $1,070 


$8S0 one Bemeatai 


Scholar ship* available 


For WormaSWi and BuReUn wriU by airmail to: 

InaHtuta lor American UnlvaralUM 


a? 


del'UnharaKt 
Ate-ett-Prmnco 


Tel. (01)26.69.61 


AL80: BrtUah Studlea Centre, Canterbury, Kent. 



CONNAITRE, AIMER ET VIVRE LB FBANfAlS 
?N FRANCE 

Instltut Unlversltalre Amfirlcaln 


AVIGNON 


En collaboration avec le College Unlversltalre d' Avignon 
(Universit6.de Provence) 


• Programme CompJet de Cours: Langue, Littdrature, Phon&ique, 
■ Sciences Politicoes, Hisroire, Hiscoire de PAit, etc. 


Monday. April 21 .1975 THE ORtSTlAN STRvirr m £ CHRGIIAN SCIENCE MONITOR Monday. April 21,1 975 
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ARABIC EXPRESSIONS 


Super-efficient library .. 

where no people are 


Essayak? 




By Margaret Thoren 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

What would be the best place for a library — 
an ultra-modern, sophisticated international 
lending library? A 60 -acre estate in a remote 
and windswept corner of the Yorkshire moors 
may seem die most unlikely of unlikely 
answers. But the little town of Boston Spa, 
Wetherby, Yorkshire, has been chosen for the 
headquarters of the British Library Lending 
Division (BLLD) which has a service unique 
In the world. 

The choice was deliberate. The library's 
remoteness Is no disadvantage, in fact its 
location is a positive -tsaet, for the BLLD Is a 
mail-order reference library. 

Library officials first asked the post office 
what the best location would be for a mail- 
order business- Somewhere between Leeds 
(an important Q.P.O. sorting office) and 
Crewe (the railway terminus) was the an- 
swer. 

As it happened, there was an abandoned 
munitions factory on 60 acres of government 
land halfway between York and Leeds, and 
convenient to Crowe. The library took it over 
in 1961, moving into the old storage buildings. 
Then in 1973, it moved into Us own specially 
designed building. Now there are plans for 
more buildings to accommodate the library's 
rapid growth. 

Just how fast the growth has been shows up 
in statistics: last year alone, the BLLD 
received more than two million requests 
(nearly 10 percent from overseas) for the 
books and periodicals stored on its 72 miles of 
shelves. It has taken over about 75 percent of 
all inter-library lending in Britain and sup- 
plies more or less equal numbers of books and 
photocopies. 


Its stock includes 225,000,000 am VCIY well, 
books and periodicals; one million <w., . . * n , 

in microfilm; 46,000 different *U taOfl. 

over 100 countries with a further la, 
order; books in English, Russia, hj Speak 3 little Arabic. 
German and numerous other 
translation service; British Governor 
lie at ions; conference proceedings lifl 


Kawayess, 
el hamdulielah. 


Batkallim arabee 
shewaya bass. 


an ^ 


jects and languages; plus current Britii, 
American doctoral theses. 


r.srKfis , c? reak into Arabic today 


like 

miles of shelves runs a monorail fj By Deborah Mason 

hanging cradle which is used to frqSMcla] to The Christian Science Monitor 
books to the dispatch department. TOtfe • Cairo 

mass-production technology is nectaayrabic is a language spoken by more than 
keep up with demand. - ; million people in over 20 countries, 

Within Britain the service operate reading from Morocco on the Atlantic coast 
prepaid basis using special forma riUMrica to the Arabtan peninsula in the East, 
supplied to the libraries or Instit 
have registered with the BLLD. lta.i 
cost £15 for 50 and each one entitles tW 
borrow one item or the photocopy purely Arabic words are based on 

of up to 20 pages. ee latter stems. K, T, and B, for example, 



The BIjLD can usually fulfill i tf vlde the for most words about 
i around 24 hours, but if the itemlHdit 1 ^: "Kateb" la a writer; "kitab” is a 
helves, It will track 11 dews to & ;fn , ktubu we wiU write; sod "ka- 

. .. . ... . M no ' 1 urn lurnto ■ nha 11 fa a llhvniui etnA 


in around 

Slutecd llbri^i^ijriialn«l(i^fi ,, wp wrote; "makteba" is a library and 
abroed, often within three days la iwU akt,lb “ » flee. Once you know the stem 
such a sleuthing Job is rare; can guess at a whole series of worda based 

potent of all requcals are nU^fMa^ Mme waya „ a slmp|e langUHgl!: 

• Although the BLLD now entrant r — 

disciplines, ite original iMri O By Frederick R. Chevalier 

WDS to provide scientific matffWte prep«rMfor Th» Cftrlctlan Scfonc* Monitor 

closeted researcher too busy to (ndi W j 

reference material which cn^l «d 


It has, for example, no present tense of the 
verb “to be," so that if a boy wished to say “I 
am an American,” he would say “Ana 
Amrikani” — "I American;" and a girl, “Ana 
Amrikaniyya." 

But in most ways, it is a more complicated 
language than English, with a vocabulary of 
great variety. The richness of its sounds and 
the rolling wqy it is spoken make Arabic an 
ideal language for verses and public speeches. 

One of the beauties of Arabic is its script: 
Flowing, graceful, curved, and naturally 
elegant, it has inspired artists through the 
centuries to render it in ever more stylized 
and artistic variations. Arabic has 28 letters, 
but each letter may be written in a number of 
ways depending on where It comes in a word. 
And remember, it is written and read from 
right to left! 


home 


Food for roses and onions 


By Christopher Andreae 


Austwick, Lancaster 

We gardeners certainly indulge in some 
strange activities. At one time I used to carry 
a shovel and container in the back of the car, 
so that whenever I happened to pass a 
particularly promising bit of potential I could 
scoop it up and carry it home to add to the 
heap. 

I am of course referring to that food of the 
soil, manure — In this case, horse. Manure to 
the garden is like oil to an engine. 

This is a good Lime of year, if you are 
fortunate enough to be able to obtain some, to 
make a good pile. Dump it near your patch to 
avoid future carting, Form it as neatly as 
possible into a heap certainly no shallower 
than two feet. Don't let Itsprawl. 

If you leave it like that, occasionally 
working over it with a fork bo as to turn the 
outside in, by nexl winter it will be thoroughly 
rotted, and just the job for spreading over the 
ground when you dig It ready for the next 
Beason’B planting. 

If you still want to add some manure to the 
garden this year, it must be well rotted 
already. The only exception Is on ground 
where you plan to grow potatoes. They are 
happy on virgin land and don't' mind fresh 
manure. 

Otlmr root vegetables, such as carrots, 
beets, turnips and parsnips grow normally on 
soil manured a year or so ago, or on soil with 
no manure in H. So reserve your stacks of this 
valuable substance for beds destined for 
brasslcas, onions, leeks, celery, peas, beans 
and salad vegetables. Marrows and cour- 


gettes, hi rown on a raised and deeply dug 
bed, like I. things of matured manure. 

The range of manures is quite considerable. 
Horse, particularly with plenty of straw in it, 
is good for helping to break down heavy clay 
soils. Cow manure is belter for lighter soils. 
Pig and poultry (very well decomposed) are 
excellent but not advisable too near the house. 


Gardening 


scattered throughout Rritala. Bn oft 
evolution of this idea his mods 
reference books and pwWbftwriftftf 
librarica In the tiniest wp hi 
busiest urban town in ' 


Problem No. 6685 

By B. P. Barnet 


Problem No. 6686 
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\ ♦ Logement: ^Janij des femlild avignoniituses- ’ 

' Fraa d'ifudb: $890 pour uh semestre; Si, 660 pour l'anole. | 

Pour tons rtnseifittmtnts. krim that avtam\ V> 


Pour tom rtnseigMtnjeyts, krire (par avion) a: 


* •: * * ’ • : 

• • \ ! ■ Monsieur le Dlrecteur ’ : 
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NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
BRITISH CAMPUS 
ARUNDEL, SUSSEX 
ENGLAND 


inquiries welcome Iron* vis- 
iting students, transfer stu- 
dents soldi freshmen. 


U.S. Liberal Arte B,A. de- 
ars* program. Fully accred- 
ited. Anglo-American fac- 
ulty. Residential, rural cam- 
pui' 1 % hours horn London 
on the south coast. - 


Major program? Include: 


BRITISH STUDIES 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 



w«« Ofnctor W mSTSm*; (CM) 


n*r,l 

■SSMBP^ 


JWfiO* | 


kvH ■ 


‘ 27 , place dej’Unlverslt^ . ; 

V 1 3626 -Alx-en-Pfovenoe . ; • 

C France Jr " ' ;ji' •• 

Tei. (91)46.63.68 


OXFORD - Summer M 

1* 


WARNBOROUGH HOUSE, a prime BrilWi C*»« 

miif nuw oa (he UK V 


Edaodon, u offering so iutouK wuuc oa ihc 
four mjM English wrirert — 



•‘Mushroom manure” — what is left over 
when a mushroom crop has been exhausted — 
is good. At one time the only easily available 
manure where I lived was obtainable from the 
local sewage plant. This was certainly worth 
haring. I found however., that U did two things. 
First it grew a host of unexpected (though 
easily disposable) tomato plants; the other 
was that it tended to go rather “sour” on the 
surface of the soil. Tiie solution is to dig it in 
well. 

For Indoor plants 1 heard o bi \,w. augges- 
Uon on the radio the other day. If j <iu happen 
to keep gold or tropical fish, water your pot 
plants with the stale water whr n you clean out 
the aquarium. How about that for recycling of 
resources? 

In Uio flower garden, pretty much the same 
applies as for the vegetable garden. Person- 
ally 1 believe in burying tho manure rather 
than laying it on the surface — whenever this 
is possible without too much root disturbance. 
If you are dividing or moving a large clump of 
some perennial plant, a good dollop under its 
roots can work wonders. But bewarel Never 
put manure near lupins. They can’t stand it. 

Boses should ideally have an annual dress- 
ing of manure. Herbs like a regular feeding. . 
For heathers and conifers, however, peat or 
leaf mould is a better form of mulch, and for 
bulbs bone-meal is more suitable. It is slower 
to act, dryer, and doesn't seem to attract bulb- 
eating creatures quite so much. If you grow 
alpine plants, although it 1 b true that they are 
mostly pleased with a richer soli than many 
people recommend, liberal manuring Is not 
very practical. Manure is realty for the big 
boys. 


A scarf to add flair 


whh» 

•White to 
(First prize. 


n pimm 

and mate In two 
'Italia Soacchlsllca, 1 973.) 


CHAUCER, SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, id DK#* 

The purpoic of this course b nrtifeU: lira. u> 
study the major work* of these unbars voder r 

tutors; second, to familiarise rise antdest *r«h w* 
ground by providing field trip* so iboae f**es 
writer was (ntimatdy auocfaw — eg, Cbdiuxs'i 
Dickens's London. Umura and aearinai* will be . 
era! cultural settings — arriucctmic, mm tic, T.Sd No. 6084. 1 Q-K5 t 

pankukur crafts ofeaefa period - beakb**diM. *■***?! IIV1 . KtxP; 2 B-Kt< 
scripca. ripescry, c on s m e, farofavrr. hmaes **d jf . T . : . KI-B3 or Q6; 

Each repdeac will be given % foedaiio co onintH r 
guidca, frc ri m i lra, *ad dcraikd aon for «*ch 

The course lags for si« weeks and foslodes a p ^ nt ^ Qame N °- 21 "• Black 

i« Eajriitb life in Oif'rd and London in lb ® 

MM te fts M tWtfc a petwd cf 
« opdoval pdgrimvge so Cl *** 


White 

White to play and mate In threa 
(Third prize, Parallels 50, 1948.) 


7 FteOM 


WMte 

Blaok to play and win 
(PantsohenkO-Kolohlav, Riga. 1973.) 


11 Ptecn 


By Phyllis Feldkainp 

Karl Lagerfeld, designer for the Paris house 
of Chloe, really let his Imagination take over 
on new ways to wear a scarf with flair. A silk 
square, folded into a narrow band, was wound 
around the neck like a choker and fastened 
with a duster of Lalique crystal flowers. 
Again employing the scarf as a piece of 
jewelry, he tied a matching silk square around 
the model’s wrist 

Other designers are using rolled-up small 
squares at the neck to fill in open sports shirts 


Fashion 


Solutions to Problems 

6683, R-Kt5 

1 Q-K5 threatens 2 Q-K3 
Kt4ch 
2 Kt-B4ch 
«; 1 . . . P Or BxP; 2 KtxPch 
f 1 : . . KxKt; 2 Q-Kt2ch 


Sicilian Defense 


Brown# 

White 


Rodrioii' 

Bln 




wins: 1 R-‘ 
KxR, QxKtch; 3 P-KB3, QxB; 4 QxP. 
4; 5 Q-KtSch, B-Kt3; 8 QR-K, Q-B5; 7 K- 
txP; 6 QxBoh, PxQ; 10 White resigned. 
;-Kt. QxKtPch; 4 K-R, R-R, etc. 


Oftec 8 t»HonA; 2 ii J. . _ , , 

Session ft: aiat **r - ttft .Rrowne’s Profitable Weekend 


P-K4 
Kt-KB3 
P-Q4 
KtxP 
KI-QB3. 
, 8 B-K2 . 
;7.p£ 

8 P-B4 ■ 

9 P-QR4 

10 B-B3 

11 P-K5 . 

12 PxP • 

13 BxB 


■ok 
P-QB4 
P-Q3 
PxP 
K1-KB3 
P-OR3 
P-K3 
,,B-K2 , 
Q-B2 
P-QKt3 
B-Kt2 
PxP 
KKt-Q2 
QxB 


Brown# 

White 

14 Q-Kt4 

15 B-K3 
10 Kt-K4 

17 KlxB 

18 B-R8 

19 KtxKt. 
2D..Q-KB4 
'21 BxRi-:' 

22 QR-Q 

23 R-Q8 

24 G-Q4 

25 P-Kt3 
28 PxP ' 


BUM 
Magic 

B-B4 

r °-° 

RI-KB3 

PxKI 

P-Kt3 

QxKt 

P-B5 

QxP 

R-B2 

Q-Kt4 

Resigns 


where he shared top honors with T. Petro- 
sian and L Portlsch. 

By sharing first In the Leningrad inter- 
zonal, In 1973, he qualified for the Candi- 
dates matches, which he climaxed by defeat- 


ing V. Korchnoi. 
Th 


The many detailed annotations In this col- 
lection leave no doubt that Bobby Fischer, If 
the match Is ever played; will have a tough 


flqhtohJifa;i«iufe. , . •«. . <• . ,i 

jTh4'folldwfng exdltlhft tjfltiie Was plflyed ln ■ 

nl-lfnal. 


the 38th U.S.S.R. championship semi 

Plrc Defense 

S#rsl«v#l» Kama 
Blit* Will# 


For f«ai>er dctsUt Ami «Ui w4 — 

Hw JUffonr ICM4L VobM^ ttmm. OrfmA 



WHEN YOU 
SEUCT AicHOOL 


■i' U.S. and Pan American ohamplon Walter 
Ipipwne frequently takes part In short Swiss 
oularly those with a good prize 
if these wae the Fourth Annual 
Stroll M. Capps Memorial Tournament held 
28-28 at the Mechanics’ Institute Chess 
_ In^an Franolaco. 

rVVPArm p. k ,/«| Aijn * Mlhety players vied for the $1,820 prize 

OXFORD ENGLAfl^ jmhd. m a six-round Swiss. Walter Browne, 

• a. $14-14 score, was first •- and $500 

pr for It; Second to fifth, prizes were 


Learn About Karpov 

. “The Games of Anatoly KarpoV," by Kevin 
J. O'Connell and Jimmy Adame, has' lust 




home study? 


-.-.• vy.r. i.r.f .rr'.v 




Sigh up v^ith on advertiser 
in Thfe Christian Siiehce Monitor; 


... 1 . 

t ,Lct the. Monday ! ikJuqz- 1 
;am .Pag? pf :Tb?: Chmtuf 
•Smpce- j Mpnjttof' 4jjf ' :ypur ' 
gilidc; Cbo6>c from one of the \ 
: many: outstanding schOo^ iJ 
veitiaed op ’ih^pi^ jhcn 


Kem a pm At 8ni nl^C|te ^ri^6M» ^ v . v - pLiDOf8, Ci 5*52% " Si Spenoer, 


u .. ,. . SWHtS 

■ • OsSmt lor J MM> r a yftr. er lH«ft 

IMferari 


Add J. SHInian; they won $143.75 each: 
a/jvFdlldWlng Is Browne's Important win over. 
1 ben! Rodriguez, a ' Philippine master now 


;fn California. Earlier In the year, in the 

iallf * " “ - - - 


Wtedw ' . ■ ! tM’taflfomia People's Chess Festival,. Rod- 

Ovarf^ tour** tnftfofta - Brtfth . ■ , i ■ : ^ . I , ■■ P... 

(csm) 

twor&o&iik, 


abby FI 

psareoln 1972. ! 

. The Karpov book draws heavily on Soviet 
sources, as might be expeoted. It Includes 
347 games, or about all the games up -to the 
Spassky match that were considered 'good 
enough to be printed in Russia. ■ 

. Karpov's oheBS oa'reer begins in 1985, end 
by 1068 he had won an International event at 


Kamov • 

WMte 

, 1 P-K4 ■ • 

2 P-04 

3 K1-QB3 

4 KKt-K2 
6 P-K6 . 

8 PxP. 

; 7 QxQoh 

8 kixp; 

0 Kt/5-Q4 
10.B-B4 

11 O-O-O. 

12 B-Q2 

13 Kt-QKt3 

14 B-K , 

16 P-KR3 


Groningen. In 1969 he won the world junior 

prof-— ' 


i8 Kt-R6 p-o ; 
17 P-QB4. Kt-BS.;, 


Champronshlp and he was on hie way, 

Hla one visit tb the United Stales, was ■ to 
play In the San Antonio International In 1970; 


18 KlxB: . 
,19 K-B2. V 
, 20 ktfB3 f 
21 KtxR :■ 


. 22 P-KKt3 
.23 B-Kt2oh 
.24 Kt-B3 
26 W-K2 
28 P-04 ' 
>87 -KM ■ 
;28 P-QBach 
20 Kt-R4qH*‘ 
-30'K-Kt3 :. . 
31 B-B3 1 . 
l 32 KtxRoh 
. '33 . KI-R4 
Kt-Ktft ; 1 .34 R-OB ' 
'MB’. 1 - 35 R-*B2,:.‘; 
Kt-B3 ! ,30BxP • 
37 B-K8’ 

'38 K-B4 
: 30 P-R3. 
%K4 ' : 40 K-Q3- ' 

, i , RxR i41, KX&. ' i 
fl*Q 42 K-Q$. 


P-Q3 . 
Kt-KB3 
' QKI-Q2.' 
i P-QKt4 
■■'.PxPf. 
*. . • KtxP 
. KXQ .. 

, ' P-QR3V 
, B-Kt2. ; 
KI-KI3 
■ K-B . 
P-K3 


w, s sa 

Kt-K13 


K" 


■ ..i 


I-Q6 
B-K4 
B-Q3 
P-B3 
i. BxPi, 
K-Kt4 
R-Q6dh > 
: PkBch- 
.. K-R4. ; 

•KWC2 . 
.. !. B-Kfl; 

KtrR4 
,-KtxKtP: 
Kt-Q4 
.KfrKt3oh ; . 
: .KtxKt ! 
Kt-KB4Qh' 
Assigns’ 


or jackets or are folding them Into triangles 
worn in the approved cowboy manner.. 

Overlapped on the diagonal, larger squares 
make good sashes to slip through belt loops of 
pants. Fred Astaire could be credited with t his 
Idea. The. dancer sometimes .has .worn, a* 
necktie or a muffler as a belL . ' < ■ 1 

The trapped waist— a big lrerid for spring 
: 1 — - edn be, achieved with a long twill ,dr thin silk t 

v ^ : steqrfr • To^.echjwre! jin: pW !. ,or ..cli^irtifirijimd i ; 
“ ; ■ effect, ‘start winditlg at die front Across over In 
back and, depending on the thickness of the 
-fabric, either make a knot or Ue a bow at 
center front. ; V ' : 

• A. Dumber pf 'manufacturers are following 
the lead of Albert tylpon by . Including , a 
. . . matching three-cornered scarf with each ; 

' r dress. 1 Recession-conscious shoppers find this - 
Irresistible : aa - they - feel they are gelling 
- : 8oraethlng foe nothing, (eff a change. : ■ 

■j- The- triangles change the look ofthe dress 
• for. they can be worn middy style at the neck or, *' 
i tljsd on the bead. Morly Sussinan of .MolUe >' 
.u -. Parnla Boutique ad^s lace-trlnimed matte : 

■ jqrsey scar yea to dinner and evbping dresses;. • 
and: these acaryes can serve as shoulder 


shrugs. ■ .'i. ..V. •. 

;• ; Bpho produces a Avide vwlqiy of shapes and' 1 . ’ 
lai^es at popiaar prices, ., ' 


. ..i • 


.1. , 


; ' f Once you ^tgrt tryiilg out new ways to widd, 
< .< .(cqot, gad tie, you’ll see why tpe scarf Is.yards 
ahe4dof every other atices^or^ this year. 
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• ■< * - 


•i 
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Talking 
Cloris 
Leachman 


By Arthur Unger 

'Are you ready for the entrance?" 


the 
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familiar voice of Mary Tyler Moore's zany TV 
Wend Phyllis shouts fran another room of the 
Hotel Plaza suite. 

Before I can answer, Claris Leachman 
glides out, arms gracefully outstretched, high- 
fashion style, modelling a slinky black silk 
creation with a collar of black ostrich feathers. 

“Aren't I too much?” she asks, posing, 
preening, Mowing the feathers from her 
mouth. Once again, before I can answer that 
she is too much — she beckons me Into the 
other room. 'Tm so tired that I'm doing all my 
interviews this afternoon lying down." While 
her publicist fluffs the pillows resignedly, 
Miss Leachman stretches out: "I hope this is 
going to be an intelligent Interview,” she says 
with a straight face. “I can't imagine why 
reporters always call me loony.” 

I would like to state at the very onset that 
Miss Leachman isn't loony. She’s wily. Wily 
all the way to the bank. Wily enough to 
recognize that her zaniness often pays off in 
publicity which in turn pays off in acting jobs. 
However, I would also like to state at the 
onset, that if one Is willing to take the trouble 
to look beyond the loon, one is liable to find a 
kind, sensitive, Intelligent woman constantly 
transmitting waves of positive energy . . 

l^ss Claris Leachman to has been 
acting since about I960 In Broadway theater, 
tetevteion, movies — winning an Oscar for her 
role In ‘'TtaeLaal Picture Show,” an Emmy 
<: nomination for her role is “The Migrants” 

. C'Assooo as l saw Ctoeljr Tyson's ftaupeene 
in 'Jane Pittman,’ 1'knew it wte all ovei M ). 
Currently you can see her in "Young Frank- 
enstein,” and of course as Mary Tyler Moore’s 
Phyllis. 

Miss Leachman, out of a sense of responsi- 
bility, tries to talk about that show a few times 
bid is really more interested lu talking about, 
life aa seen through the eyes af Cloris 
. Leachman. The mother of five children rang- 
. ing in age from 9 to 21, married to producer 
George Enghmd, Miss Leachman has just' 
finished the pilot tor a new spinoff from "The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show." “Would you believe 
it is called 'Phyllis'?” she asks. 

“You know, Pfaylhs is 100 percent me . . 
but I amphyllls phis 1000 percent. If it goes » 
a series this fall, Phyllis will have to change a 
bit — to the long haul she!s got to be more 
' palatable because right now a little of her goes 
a long way . We have to make her more normal 
... except for certain feliosyncraciea, of 
coarse. Shell be in San Francisco developing 
more akng the . lines of a vulnerable woman 
atone In the world, because Late Lindstrom 
will bepbased out in someway." ( . 



books 


Mystery lurking in an old croquet box 


Long-lost documents reveal 
an unknown Boswell 


e Treasure of Auchinleck: The Story of the 
Boswell Papers, by David Buchanan. Lon- 
don: Heine ipan. £6.50 


drinking. He stopped chasing after pretty 
girls. He determined to leave behind his 
dissipated days and to concentrate. 


By Robert Nye 


othtng in Boswell makes him seem so 
dern and plausible as his acceptance of the 
plexities of his own nature. He goes to bed 
the depth of despair, as It were, and wakes 
e and hearty. 

that he was more of a hypocrite than the 
of us. Remorse gnawed at hiB conscience 
ts own way. 

it once he went to Ashbourne in the autumn 
1777, and fell under the benign Influence of 
Samuel Johnson, he experienced some- 
Ing more than mere remorse — something 
tjhe nature of a conversion. He stopped 


Johnson provided him with a large object for 
concentration. More, because Johnson was 
himself a deeply Christian man, he provided 
Boswell with opportunities for thinking about 
matters which went beyond persons and 
personality; 

We would know some of this story if the 
Boswell papers had never been found, but not 
ail of it. David Buchanan calls his book "The 
Treasure of Auchinleck," and for once a 
rather boy's-adventure-story title is not mis- 
placed. This is the tale of how a treasure was 
found. For Boswell, in writing his biography 
of Johnson, accumulated a great mass of 
papers. He also kept a daily journal and 


corresponded with the most interesting liter- 
ary figures of his day. Yet for more than a 
century all this matter was presumed lost or 
destroyed. 

Then, about 1925, it became known that a 
good deal .of it had survived. It was In the 
hands of Boswell’s descendants. It was also 
scattered here and there — in ah old croquet 
box stored away In an Irish castle, in the 
lumber-filled attic of a Scottish country house, 
In the loft of a farmyard outbuilding, and so 
on. 

•The task of recovering and reuniting all this 
mass of manuscript was undertaken by one 
man, an American collector, the late Co]. 
Ralph Heyward Isham. Isham is the hero of 
Mr. Buchanan's story. And what a herol For 
25 years the intrepid colonel tracked and 
searched and sifted and collated, accomplish- 
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Mary, Cloris Leachman, and Valerie Harper In a shot from 'The Mary Tyler Moore Show' tudent travel 


Is Mary Tyler Moore really a "barbie doll”? 

“I hate that question — and it comes up all 
the time. Mary is an unusually private person 
and it's wrong of us to decide that the reason 
she is private is because she's just a doll. We 
always have to know more than we know — so 
we make It up. Mary is my friend. . . . And 
don’t call me loony," 

"Surd I sometimes behave In a silly way — I 
play it all funny. Like I may be moving in a 
way that looks like I’m cold and someone will 
offer me his coat and I'll sav no, I'm just 
singing a song In my head and keeping Ume to 
it. I’ve got a song going on inside of me all the 
Ume. 

"1 hate labels. Why mist everybody be 
labeled? Marlene Dietrich — 74-year-oid 
grandmother. She's so many other things, too. 
People label me a rtonsmoker. Well, I resent 
that — why should people who don't smoke 
have a negative label while people who do are ■ 
called smokers. I’m a breather, that’s alii I'm 
the norm, not them.” 

How would Cloris Leachman describe her- 
self. "A pain in the neck . , . having a good 
run at life.. . .. making It work . . . having a 
ball . . . accepting who I am. I've learned that 
. whatever I might not like about myself, I've 
- got to accept or it's like locking up your 
energy vault. For instance — my hands which 
don’t have long fashionable palls. I’ve decided 
pot only to accept my funny hands but to 
appreciate them. .They hold things and people, 


hug children, paint, sculpt, play piano. Who 
ever decided long nails are good anyway? 

How did this philosophy evolve? 

“I picked it up from my mother. I remem- 
ber I used to say : 'Mom is this fun — washing, 
Ironing, scrubbing, cooking?' And site would 
tell me she made it fun. She taught me to 
sparkle — suddenly she would say 'Sparkle 
Cloris’ andllttte Cloris would start batUng her 
eyes and giggling. You know when 1 was n 
finalist in the Miss America contest in 1940, 
the last thing 1 heard when I walked out was 
mother saying 'Sparkle, Cloris.' Of course, I 
lost, . . 

What was Miss Leachman’s favorite role? 

"No question ... the mother In last year’s 
Emmy nominee 'The Migrants.' 1 still Teel 
bad when I think of that mother who struggled 
so hard to help her children to escape from the 
drudgery of migrant farm labor. The human 
spirit simply has to have hope to survive. But, 
you know, nobody wanted to air that show. 
Who wants to see a show about poor migrant 
fanners, they said. The only reason it got on 
the air was because of Tennessee — they paid 
Tennessee Williams $15,000 for not much 
. more than the use of his name. You know, 
Teddy Kennedy once told me that the only 
way you can get support for the poor Is to 
make sure that rich people have the 
problems...” 

No recriminations about anything to her 
life? ' 


"There's only one 
think I’ll never get over. It was brill 
school at graduation lime. All Ibe0 
parlies and — remember this was In* 
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The Andrews 
School 


Now In 65th ystr. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body. College preparation plus 
career training to develop self-reliant 
girls. Fully accredited. Outstanding 
faculty. Small classes. Ten to, one stu- 
dent leicher ratio. Very successful 
work-study program. Gfooes 7-12. Ex- 
'peUeift. boarding teJfftfes. Emphasis 
on study skills, and close student- 
teacher relationships. Comprehensive 
Fine Arts program. Situated on 300 
wooded acres in the heart of the old 
Western Reserve, east ol Cleveland. 
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Preminger’s latest: more heart than art 

kidnaped the girts, and begun making 
demands via a series of movies sent to 


By David Sterritt 


SCHOOL BEVERWEERD 

- HOLLAND 

Coni boarding, grades >12. Strong college prep, 
rnational milieu instructive for American children . 
classes, creative electives. Founded 1954 
by the Society of Friends. 

:.l Catafpfl«e: Headmaster ISB, Cdstie. Beverweerd *. 

■J WeflclifVen 2765. The Netherlands, 
pne 03437-341. •. . i 
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fcontrivdd situation to the last tepid {dot-twist, 

^'Rosebud” should have beenaanrtfre wtoner. Its cast is 
firet-rate: Peter OToole as a heroic (that's right) CIA man. 
Richard Attenborough as a twisted terrorist, Cliff German 
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• Adventurers Is Colorado campfng 
at ils bast for boys and glrle entering 
grades 3-8. '’» 


A full range ol exciting actlvllles, family-style living, ca- 
pable and loving staff - all In an atmosphera of Christian Sci- 
ence put Into practice. 


June 23-July 21 or July 26-August 9 
. Surprisingly affordable 


Also one, two, and three week sessions for junior high 
and high schoolers, family ranching weeks, and a new program 
lor young adults. 


Write for brochure or filmstrip. Comperships available, 
ADVENTURE UNLIMITED RANCHES, BUENA VISTA CO 81211 
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Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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ing his life’s ambition to reassemble the 
Boswell papers in a state fit for publication, 
but only at tee cost of near impoverishment. 

In a lively prose style, Mr. Buchanan tells us 
what really happened to the Boswell papers 
after Boswell's death, and how they were 
hoarded by successive generations of the 
Boswell family., He presents Isham to us as a 
literary detective, employing skills of cunning 
and intuition to out-maneuver other would-be 
purchasers, risking his own cash to a lavish 
scheme of private publication, encountering- 
devastating setbacks, surviving terrible finan- 
cial pressures, fighting his way through tho 
Scottish courts over legal ownership, of the 
papers — right up to the happy day when he 
was able to sell the collection to Yale 
University. 

As for what has happened since — Peter 
Quennell has written that "The Yale Editions 
of James Boswell’s autobiographical works is 
a project that, when it is complete, will be one 
of the moat Impressive and Interesting monu- 
ments of its kind in the whole of English 
literature.” 

This Is one of those rare books which possess 
an excitement that communicates itself to the 
reader even if tho reader does not much care 
about the subject matter. Mr. Buchanan tells 
the story of a literary coup, and he tellslt with 
flair and distinction. 

As for Boswell himself, if you do not care for 
him then I defy you to read any of the 
published Auchinleck papers without begin- 
ning to change your mind. They are such a 
complete record of human nature. And they 
have their moments of pure poetry, as when 
Boswell turns aside from self -ruin, in the days ; 
before- he met Johnson, and experiences, a 
motoent in winter when the world promises 
rebirth of the spirit: "Snow In the night-time. 
The ground was all white. I like that appear- 
ance. Nature is like a man with fine linen well 
washed and his wig well powdered.” That is 
from the volume "Boswell in Extremis 1776- 
1778," edited by Charles McWeis and Fred- 
erick A. Pottle. 


Robert Nye ts * a poet, critic, 
essayist who lives In Scotland. 
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Overexposed Polaroid strives to recapture old luste 


By John D. Moorhead 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Hoping for the clear light of profits, Pola- 
roid Corporation is promoting lower-cost 
models of Its “instant photography” cameras. 

Market analysts, however, doubt there will 
be a flash bright enough to bring back that old 
Polaroid magic any time soon. 

Polaroid stock had soared to a peak of 143% 
in 1973 before plummeting to 14 1/8 last year. 
Now it Is hovering around 25. And 1074 profits 
were about half those of 1973, dropping from 
352 million to $28 million. 

A $25 version of Polaroid’s colorpack cam- 
era, called the Super Shooter, was launched 
last month, along with an Improved version of 
the familiar peel-off-a-layer film it uses. 

Polaroid will have a less expensive version, 
of Us sophisticated SX-70 camera in stores by 
mid-May. The new camera lists for $99.95, 
compared to list prices of $194.95 and $149.95 
for the two plusher models of the SX-70. These 
cameras are extensively discounted, and the 
new model may sell for as little as $70. 

“It's a magic camera,” says Polaroid vice- 
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Argentine peso . ' 

Australian dollar 
Austrian sohUling 
• Belgian franc 
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president Peter Wensberg of the SX-70 series. 

It delivers a complete sealed print which 
proceeds to develop Itself outside the camera 
- and with no help from the photographer 
other than his snapping the shutter. 

Despite the fact that many experts find the 
new camera’s one-Btep photography a major 
technological achievement, stock market 
analysts nave seen the magic of this glamour 
company of the 60s and 60s slip away . 

One former Polaroid employee wonders if 
Edwin Land, the brilliant inventor who devel- 
oped Polaroid's Ingenious cameras, “maybe a 
little too idealistic for the marketplace. 

“He may be going too much on his own 
fascination with the products and assuming 
that everyone else would be fascinated, too,” 
suggests this young executive who was laid off ^ 
when Polaroid trimmed its work force by 9 
percent last year. 

Mr. Land stepped out as Polaroid president 
in February but remains chairman' of the 
board, chief executive officer and director of 
research. Polaroid’s new president is William 
J. McCune Jr., who has played a major role in 
developing the company’s products. 

“The SX-70 was a deliberate, planned effort 
to move considerably beyond the boundaries 
‘of previous photo technology,” says Mr. 
Wensberg, marketing vice-president. "It was 
not one step forward but dozens all at the same 
time.” 

For the present, the going is a bit rough. 
Polaroid officials and stock analysts familiar 
with the photography industry suggest some 
of the reasons: 

• The stock markethad expected too much 
of SX-70, and in its disappointment turned on 
the company. "When bulls become bears, they 
get vicious," says one Wall Street analyst. 

Polaroid officials insist the sales record for 
the SX-70 has been good, although sales of ifr 
other cameras have been declining — and: 

: costs of sales have risen. 

• The SX-70's present battery — which 
powers its mechanism and ejects its pictures 
‘ — has a six month shelf Ufa which means that 
' it arrives at some dealers on the verge of 

exhaustion. Polaroid; after a costly research 
program, will announce a two-mop th exten- 
sion of the shelf life aoofi. . 1 

• • Demand for the SX-70 and its film is not 
keeping production facilities operating , full 
tilt, and the resulting inefficiency Is coBtly. 
Polaroid products, essentially luxury items, 

' are feeling the pinch of recession. 

• Eastman. Kodak's expected introduction 



Greek isle 
on Turkey’s 
doorstep 


By Nfcholas Lynn 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Edwin Land’s 8X-70: revolutionary but problematic 


of an instant photo system within the next two 
years has many people waiting to see what 
happens when Kodak pushes into Polaroid’s 
markets. 

Polaroid officials admit they have problems 
but are bullish about their long-term pros- 
pects. 

They are in the final stages of a $35Q-miUion 
capital investment program allowing them to 
manufacture most of their own cameras and 
film, Instead of relying on outside contractors. 


Much of this new production capabilibi 
been paid for out of current earning 
company has no long-term debt. 

Stock analyst Lawrence E. Phillips of h 
Witter & Co., also Is optimistic: 

“Over the next 1% to 2% years, Pdai 
has a difficult time facing them. They » 
likely to face strong competition In k 
chosen field. Kodak will legitimatize lush 
photography, open up world markets, i 
expand the domestic market to the beodli 
both.” 
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Educational atmosphere lor your 
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Uita RESIDENTIAL FACILITY *- a 
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ages. 

Programs to meet the preeent 
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are Included. , * 


Our service* and programs are 
accredited by. the Dept, ol Cere ol 


The Mother Chum, The First 
Church ol Christ, Solantlat, Boston. 
Maas. The Slate, ol California has 
designated Ua as a Resident 
School. 


Write TODAY fort brochure 
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It seems almost impossible to spoil the 
beauty of the Greek islands. Rhodes, My- 
konos, and Hydra, for example, never lose 
their magic despite hordes of visitors. But 
still, you might like to wander off the tourist 
circuit. 

If so, try Kastellorizon. 

A tiny Greek island lying about a mile off the 
coast of Turkish Anatolia, Kastellorizon can 
be reached only by a seven-hour steamer trip 
from Rhodes. The Panormltis, a ponderous 
steamer, makes the 72-mile journey twice a 
week. It is the Island’s only link with the 
outside world. 

The easternmost Island of the Dodecanese, 
Kastellorizon, is also the smallest, measuring 
3.5 square miles. It is remote, even forgotten. 
I had heard it described only once during 
numerous trips to Greece. In fact when I went 
to book a passage there the Incredulous travel 
agent announced that such a place did not 
exist. 

The Panormltis makes the voyage at night. 
Hour after hour all that is visible are 
flickering lights from the coast of Turkey and 
Shooting stars against the Milky Way. 

The island’s harbor emerges from the 
darkness almost without warning. The water 
reflects eerie semicircles from lights planted 
at uneven intervals along the oblong water- 
front. Behind a minaret, dating from the days 
when Turkey held Bway over the island, one 
can just make out the walls of a ruined 
fortress built by the Venetians to guard their 



Imposing houses crowd the waterfront of Kastollorlzon’s small, sheltered port 


By Nicholas Lynn 
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, seaborne empire. Shuttered, toy-like houses 
•• stand around the harbor, their orderly line 

*^a^^^t^.-a.m. Ka8teljorizon was neither 
asleep nor deserted. Most 3f It* 481 inhabitants 
were waiting patiently at the pier for the 
arrival of the PanormitiB. 

The Island’s one hotel, the 15-room Megisti 
' was full of expatriate islanders celebrating a 
nostalgic homecoming, so I found a room in a 

■ pension called Paradise. It cost me $1. 

■ Kastellorizon Is one ,of the few places in the 
World where it is next to impossible to spend 
more than $5 a day 1 

if -Since the island’s coast is rocky and 
.■ beachless, the harbor basin — completely free. 
Of pollution — is a huge swimming pool day 
tod night; On many an evening I took a 
ffl^pfoirely moonlight swim after dinner. 

' Unlike the domed Cubes and low-lying 
rectangles of the Cyclades islands fo the west, 
Kastellorizon’s houses are two or three storieq 
high, whitewashed, and painted green or blue 
nd windows and doorways. Nearly all the 
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homes have wooden second-floor balconies 
facing the sea. 

Judging from Ute size of its houses, many of 
which are now boarded up or in ruins, it is 
apparent that Kastellorizon has seen better 
days. 

In the island's one-room museum, housed in a 
former Greek Orthodox church, I saw photo- 
graphs of the town In the 1930s, showing well- 
kept houses and a harbor full of seaplanes. 

It seems that a dally seaplane service 
operated between Paris and the Island, though 
quite where the machines took off In the 
French capital is not quite clear. 

, Elias Diakakis, the museum’s guardian, 
explains that Kastollorlzon’s families owned 
some. 300 schooner* in the 19th century,;and 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly of shipping In the 
eastern Mediterranean. Its harbor was one. of 
the few that offered safe anchorage to vessels 
plying beLween Piraeus and Cyprus and the 
Middle East. 

Before World War I when the island was 
still Turkish, it was an important pilot station 
with bustling wharves, several European 
consuls, and a population of 20,000. Grapes and 
olives are grown on the island today, but 
sponge fishing is thO chief industry. 

Besides browsing through the museum, I 
spent mapy delightful hours swimming in the 
harbor and hiking in the mountain^ to several 
of the monasteries and to Kastellorlzon’s. 
ancient acropolis. This latter building was 
erected by the Dorian? — one of the two main 
tribes which later became the Greek people — - 
and dedicated to their god, Apollo of Meglste, 
(he ancient name for the island. ' ' 


TURKEY 



By Joan'Fortrea 


The harne Meglste has obscure origins. 
There was a Megls, mentioned in the Iliad,., 
who fought in the Trojan War and according to 
legend, settled on the Island. But the name In 
Greek also means “largest of the small 
archipelago,” Which Is perhaps the. more 
likely derivation. 

1 The pride and joy Of Kastellorizon are its- 
churches and monasteries. 1 Near the battered 
Venetian fortress at the harbor entrance are 
the ruins of St. Nicholas’ church, a -barrel-, 
vaulted structure decorated wlth'llth-century 
Byzantine frescoes. 

From there it is a abort walk to the cathedral 
of St. Constantine across an area where scores 


Of loyely houses were destroyed by fjre during ' 
toe British occupation in 1946.'. The cathedral • 

was founded by the Christian Emperor,. . 

‘Constantine’ thq Great, and his mother 1 Helen, • day, and idle chatter with its friendly popu- 
' who sought refuge from rough seas on lation over' a fresh, grilled fish and Greek 
■ Kastellorizon on their way to'Jerusaleth, .. ; $aUd, the most taxing event of the evening. 


The cathedral which was totally recon- 
structed in 1835, Includes 12 columns of red 
granite from the temple of Apollo at nearby 
Patara on the Turkish mainland. It was at this 
ancient Lyclan port In 56 A.D. that St. Paul 
“found a ship crossing to Phoenlca, went on 
board and set sail.” It is also traditionally the 
birthplace of St. Nicholas, renowned today as 
Santa Claus. A local tradition has it that 
during the Italian occupation of the Dodeca- 
nese the King of Italy, Victor Emmanuel III, 
visited Kastellorizon and offered to exchange 
one of the cathedral’s columns for Its equiva- 
lent weight In gold. The Islanders declined 
his offer. ... 

Kastellorizon has its oWh Blue Grotto, 
larger and more impressive than the one on 
Capri. The trip by boat is best taken in the 
early morning or late afternoon when tiNUmr 
tides reveal a tiny opening in the rocks, and 
the sun’s rays are refracted into the chamber 
in magnificent shades of blue. 

.There is some clandestine caique traffic 
between toe Island and the coast of Turkey, 
but there is no official port of entry on the 
mainland. .Thus trips to places like Myra, 
where St. Nicholas served as a bishop before 
his persecution by the Roman emperor Diocle- 
tian, are impossible^unless ypu make friends 
With' one. of .(be yacht owners wbowanetliiqfea . 
visit the Island. •; J . • V- , ; • . v . ?•' ,• . 

1 ' I, personally, found no temptation’ todeave 
the blissful solitude of this miniscule Island, 
where sunset is the most dramatic event tf Che 


Riviera: a scent of flowers where the legions marched 


By Kimtnia Hendrick 
'» 1 . / Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor . 
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you stay .at the Hotel de Paris dr the ' 
le in Monte Carlo* of course you'll pay -. 
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Scientists still unhappy 
about SST and ozone 



By David F. Salisbury 

Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

After simmering on a back burner since 
1971, the supersonic transport controversy has 
flared up once again. 

The National Academy of Sciences recently 
haft released a study on the effects of SSTs on 
the ozone layer. It concludes that currently 
foreseen fleets of supersonic and subsonic 
aircraft could have harmful effects unless Jot 
engines are redesigned. 

This contradicts some news stories which 
followed the release of a Department of 
Transportation (DOT) report on this issue. Its 
summary emphasized the fact that today’s 
fleet of SSTs (30 at present) could not affect 
the ozone layer with their activities. 

The ozone layer is a fragile zone 20 to 30 
miles above the Earth’s surface. It filters out 
much of the Bun’s ultraviolet light which some 
-feel is linked to the incidence of skin cancer In 
Caucasians; The scientific concern that ex- 
haust from the high-flying SSTs would thin the 
ozone layer led to cancellation of the Amer- 
ican SST program. 

As news reports that SSTs had been cleared 
of environmental charges Bpread, many of the 
scientists who participated in the DOT study 
became upset. They felt that the summary 
prepared by DOT, although factually correct, 


was misleading. They felt that the news stories 
made it appear that the original concerns 
which led to cancellation of the SST project 
were groundless. 

The academy in issuing its report has 
attempted to counter this Impression. It calls 
for international measures to regulate and 
redesign jet engines so large fleets of aircraft 
will not deplete the ozone. 

According to Prof. Henry G. Booker of the 
University of California at San Diego, who 
directed the second study, the authors of the 
DOT report in a letter addressed to him agree 
that their Investigation "clearly supports the 
validity of concerns voiced by perceptive 
scientists in 1970" and that strict measures 
might be needed to protect the ozone. 

Unneeded goods boost 
waste volume In U.S. 

By the Associated Press 

Washington 

If Madison Avenue ran an electric fruit- 
ripening bowl up a flag pole, would America 
salute? 

"Ludicrous as an electric bowl to ripen fruit 
sounds, considerable consumer demand could 
be generated through an advertising cam- 
paign," suggested Karen A. Wendt of the 
Mipnesota Pollution Control Agency. 
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Wildlife champion 


By Monty Hoyt 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

"People are always asking me, ‘Why do you 
spend so much time trying to save animals 
when there arc so many people to be saved? ’ ” 
says Felipe Benavides, a Peruvian former 
diplomat who recently received a $50,000 prize 
as one of the world’s leading wildlife conserva- 
tionists. 

"My answer to them is quite simple," he 
continues, his fiery eyes and rapid gestures 
freezing to express utter seriousness. “In 
saving animals, I am saving people," 

More than 20 years ago, this tireless 
crusader ended a distinguished diplomatic 
career, during which he had been Peru’s 
consul general li) London and New York and 
had served in other European capitals. 

It was a shy , sheepish-looking relative of the 
llama, the vicuna, which persuaded him to 
leave that promising career. A wild, high- 
strung animal, the vicuna faced extinction. 
Valued for Its wool, considered tho finest in 
the world, Its numbers had dropped from over 
400,000 early In the century to less than fl^OOO. 

First, Mr. Benavides cajoled the govern- 
ment of Peru to set up a vicuna reserve. Then 
he got Peru and Bolivia to Issue strict laws 
banning the killing and exporting of vicuna 
wools and furs. Then he persuaded Argentina 
and Chile to join in the four-nation La Paz 
agreement to save the vicuna. 

But that wasn’t enough. Campaigning 
diligently, he succeeded in getting the United 
States and Great Britain to. stop importing 
vicuna. 

Soon the day will come, Mr, Benavides 
foretells, when rich vicuna wool will once 


again be humanely sheared from these undo- 
mest lea table animals, as It was from early 
Incan limes. Again competing on the world 
market with cashmere and other fine wools, 
vicuna can provide Peru with a valuable, 
renewable resource. 

Vicuna in Peru are beginning to revive 
(they now stand at 23,000) . So this ambassador 
for wildlife has turned his main attraction to 
saving other animals. He has convinced his 
government to ban the trade, trapping, and 
killing of 16 other endangered species in- 
cluding the spectacled bear, the condor, 
flamingo, chinchilla, Andean deer, and gua- 
naco (another llama relative). 

Last year, he convinced Peru to ban the 
export of wild animals altogether. 

"Now nothing comes out of our country. 
You see what I did was to nationalize all 
wildlife. I don’t believe animals should be 
used for the benefit of a few traders. They 
belong to everybody," Mr, Benavides says. 

In his spare moments, he joined forces with 
the late Charles A. Lindbergh to stop the 
killing of blue whales by a Peruvian whaling 
company. He founded the Lima zoo and was 
the guiding force in. establishing Manu Na- 
tional Park, the largest such park in South 
America. Most recently, he has been involved 
In setting up a rare marine sanctuary and 
national park on Paracas Peninsula, a price- 
less pre-Incan archaeological site. 

This energetic defender of "the fourth, 
world," as he calls It, was selected in January 
by the World Wildlife Fund to be the first 
recipient of the J. Paul Getty Wildlife Conser- 
vation Prize. Mr. Benavides stood out from 
among 52S nominations in 42 countries. His 
prize money will help found a biological 
research Institute at Paracas, Peru. 
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‘Accept Only the True’ 

Martin N. Heafer of Houston, Texas, lectures in The Mother Church 


Christian Science lecturer Martin N. Hea- 
fer, C.S.B., urged an audience In Boston 
yesterday tb put serious effort into learning 
about God as "the one source of all that is true 
and good." 

He cited the example of Christ Jesus in 
accepting “only true good, spiritual good, 
rather than the lies of sickness or sin.” 

To do this, said Mr. Heafer, is to accept what 
the Apostle Paul called “the mind of Christ,” 
or, as the lecturer put itj the “divine Mind that 
gives us the true idea of God and man.' 1 

A former business executive, Mr. Heafer, 
who comes from Houston, Texas, became a 
member of The Christian Science Board of 
Lectureship In 1064 and a teacher of Christian 
Science in 1067. He spoke in The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Accept Only the True" was the title of his 
lecture. 

Mr. Heafer was introduced by Clem W. 
Collins, First Reader of The Mother Church. 
The lecturer spoke substantially as follows : 

I'm sure you’ve all had the same experience 
as 1 had the other day. f was listening to the 
news on TV and at a break the announcer said, 
“I’ll be right back after this message." It 
struck me. more forcibly than ever before that 
what followed waan’t really a message at all — 
it was a sales pitch for calla lily bulbsl Now I 
VUjwo beautiful Bowers* bat I wasn't interested 
, Just then In, hearing about calls Illy bulbs, But, 

1 thought : “Why 1 don’t have tb listen to thatl I 
can turn it off.” And I did. 

Just so, we’re all confronted at times with 
what we might think of as sales pitches of 
another kind — suggestions of sickness, Jack, 

', failure, dissatisfaction, as well as temptations 
, to do things wo know are wrong. Bilt In the 
same way that we can turn off a TV set, we can 
stop listening to tijese suggestions or believing 
they’re irresistible. And whidn we: do, a . 
wohderful thing happens. Good begins .to 
appear in aur experlehco. 

But even to turn off a TV set or tune in' to a 
better channel, we have to know something 
about a TV set. If we’d never seen one, we 
wouldn't know how to turn it off; we might 
even think there was nothing we could do 
about what we were seeing and hearing. 

So it is with changing our thoughts and 
; experience, y/e need to know how to turn evil 
off and how to switch to the, good that’s 
everywhere at hand — how to accept the true 
arid make It our own. Unless we learn how to 
do this, our lives may be unsatisfying and 
unproductive. . 

So let's consider together this evening how 
to consciously take our thoughts from God, the 
one source of ail that is true and good. 

There’s a story' of the little girl who was 
drawing a picture. Her mother looked oyer her 
shoulder and said, “Cheryl, what are you 
drawing?" The little jprl replied, "I’m making 

the Utile glrl. Mwheh Iget Knjahed,; everybody' 
: 'yttU knew what Grid 1 ooks like." V* 

. Now. nf . course,., we can’t picture ' God 
: • physically,' butwe’reall forming ou *" concept 
• : ;of Gpd in thought, .Whether we realize it or not. 
know: there’s.' something outside of oUr- 
jxJweT, intelligence, 'Love, calV it 
\G0d pr whatever. We qan’t see or f^elor sense 
Hlrn physically- But we bah got fii dear mental 1 
- sense of what God is by knquwngHiro as Spirit* 
■atf pUre^Lpve.by having hqtrie jdHlmaS 


absolute Truth, by realizing Him to be the one 
infinite Tfflndand source of intelligence. 

These spiritual concepts may seem vague 
and intangible to the physical senses, but our 
perception of them through our spiritual 
senses tells us what God is. 

So like little Cheryl, when we correctly form 
our idea of God, we surely know what He is. 
We learn God as the one infinite Mind or 
Intelligence, the source' of all true thought and 
of all good. 

Can right ideas of God have anything to do 
with our physical bodies? Weil, they have 
everything to do with them. For instance, let's 
take some physical activity such as football. 

When watching a football game on TV, as the 
action becomes Intense, you hear the an- 
nouncer say, “And the adrenalin begins to 
flow." He’s indicating that the men playing 
are becoming capable of greater mental and 
physical effort supposedly due to the force of 
the adrenalin secreted Into their blood- 
streams. But what really tells the body that the 
situation demands “all-out" effort and em- 
powers the limbs to add that extra speed? 
Why, the thought of the player, of course. 


Prayerful thinking 

I remember an experience I had along these 
lines in my early years. Due to certain 
circumstances, I'd started school when I was 
four years old and as a result qualified for 
entrance to a university at the early age of 14. 
The university authorities were satisfied as to 
my academic qualifications and mental ability 
but were doubtful that a boy of 14 could meet 
the physical demands of a college freshman. 
So they decided I had to pass certain physical 
tests — a aort of mini-decathlon. I must run a 
hundred yards In a certain time, swim BO 
yards, and so on. Well, for a boy of 14 to take 
tests designed for the average 18-year-old 
college freshman was quite a challenge.. As I 
was running, Jumping and swimming, you can 
be sure my adrenalin was flowing ! 

But before I took these tests, I did a lot of 
prayerful thinking. 1* realized that the same 
divine Mind which had been the Source of my 
capacity as. a student would provide me with 
the energy and strength that 1 needed to pass 
these tests. The measureless power of God 
would enable me to do what was right and to 
; accomplish this good purpose. 

I saw that t couldn’t be made afraid or 
; doubtful by believing that I was dependent on 
’ human will or my own meager physical 
strength. I was depending completely upon 
divine Principle, Mind, and not on anything 
human. 1 further realized than man is never 
immature, but always the Individual represent 
!’ tative of God, divine Mind, complete and 
. expressing all God’s qualities. 

Well, I didn't break any track records, but I 
did pass the tests! And we nt on . to get 

me : ingopd: 

; /stead ever atacb. 


spiritual qualities which come to us from God, 
Spirit, As we become conscious of these 
qualities of God — love, peace, Joy, in- 
telligence — as we dwell quietly with them, 
we’re truly thinking — we confidently turn off 
evil and increasingly experience only good. 
And there’s nothing uncertain or random 
about this. It’s scientific; It’s the application 
to human affairs of pure spiritual Truth. 

In order to perceive and recognize God as 
the one all-governing Mind, we not only have 
to turn off suggestions of suffering, but also 
we have to turn off relying on matter as the 
source of good, of pleasure, of comfort. This is 
an important point. To find continuing good in 
our lives, we must be willing to live more 
spiritually, more cloSe to God, as Spirit. This 
demands that we express the spiritual quali- 
ties of love and true spiritual joy, rather than 
aim for merely material comfort, ease and 
success. 

A woman many greatly adnure came to this 
recognition, at the cost of guaranteed material 
comfort and ease. And great good resulted not 
only for herself but for the whole world. 

She was alone, separated from her husband , 
disowned by her family, living on a very small 
income, staying in boardinghouses, making 
and mending her own clothes. Her wealthy 
sister offered to build her a home and settle 
enough money on her to make her indepen- 
dent. But there was a catch — that she give up 
her search for. the Infinite source of nil that is 
true and good which she believed could be 
found through prayer — prayers like those of 
Christ Jesus which healed the sick, 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, chose not to 
take this path of comfort and ease wiiich could 
have boon hers. Rather she chose to seek 
eternal Truth, a dearer understanding of tho 
spiritual facts of good which underlie human 
existence. And thousands have come to know 
their real spiritual identity because site 
discovered the true nature of God, good, as 
divine Truth and of man as divine Mind’s 
wholly spiritual idea. Her sister, Abigail, may 
not have comprehended Mary’s refusal. But 
Mary knew she could not do otherwise. When 
. it came right down to it she had no choice. 


Message of divine good 

In the years that followed Mrs. Eddy gloried 
in all-demanding spiritual and humane labors. 
She Wrote "Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures," the textbook of Christian Sci- 
ence, constantly revising it until its Inspired 
message of divine good comes through as we 
read It today with the utmost clarity. She also 
established the Church of Christ, Scientist, 
with Its purpose to "reinstate primitive Chris- 
tianity' arid its lost element of healing" 
(Church Manual, p. 17). 

So the primitive healing truths taught by 

‘ a 
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teachings and example, . as -Mrs. Eddy did: 


God, good, and that means another crtS) 
too. What can we say about this? 

' Well, it’s obviously quite Irue that ti^' 
world around us we see sickness and g 
painful, unhappy, sorrowful evenlsota 
kinds. All these are the result of our d*u 
only believing in many, separate pan .. 
minds, apart from the one infinite divinely 
And this belief arises from the false cauBtf ' 
man as a material mortal. 

Yet the truth is that man isn’t a mala 
mortal controlled by a physical brain ri 
personal mind of his own. He’s a sty 
spiritual idea which has no Mind butGtyg 
his identity consists of expressing God, 1 b 
erroneous suggestions of many pend 
minds, accepting and giving out ovll thaqfc 
are called collectively in the Bible the cni 
or fleshly mind; in Christian Science weed! 
mortal mind. But this belief in a mindonrid 
apart from God isn’t the way it really Is. 




to do this, but when I’m confronted with a 
provocative situation, I just become unglued 
and my good resolutions go down the drain." I 
brought out that he didn’t have to depend on 
his own ability to resist. He could put himself 
into God’s hands; and God was the only power. 
That there actually was only one Mind, God, 
which could furnish him with all the moral 
Courage, all the spi ritual strength he needed to 
accept his own true, God-like thoughts; that it 
wasn’t a question of obedience to someone 
else’s rules of conduct, but simply following 
God’s rule of wisdom and purity, toe rule of his 
own true spiritual nature. 

He began to see that he couldn't be confused 
to believe that he was confronted with an 
irresistible biological urge; but U was simply 
a stupid, unintelligent suggestion that he do 
something he didn’t want to do. 

He left my office in a changed, uplifted state 
of mind. He saw hirroelf as God's man, pure, 
Intelligent and rightly guided, not ever having 
to yield to these sensual temptations. He had a 
new confidence in his God-given 'dominion — 
and in the months that followed he was able to 
prove it. 

And sickness is no less a result of belief in a 
mind apart from God than is sin. A sick 
experience Is determined by acceptance of the 
suggestions of this supposed mind, not by 
physical conditions. Sometimes these sugges- 
tions present themselves as our own thought, 
sometimes as the weight of the whole world’s 
belief In heredity, contagion, accident, or 
whatever It may be. But when we accept God 
as the source of all true thought, we can 
effectively resist the temptation to be sick 
also. And, of course, once we realize sickness 
Uke sin Is a temptation, we know we don’t have 
to yield to It— and we certainly don't want to. 

spiritual fact which is always 


True cause is God 

Evil doesn't have n real cause, for Irueca* 
is God, the one Mind. And since Heisgft 
what He causes’ is completely good. Thenuj t 
appoarnnee of evil is due to mistaken bety 1 
that it’s real and has a cause. But evil tar 
cause, no source, no Identity, because el 
being is in (5<ul and therefore good, health, ' 
happy. This is the scientific basis, toe absolnk 
divine Truth, on which Christian ScientiA Health Is a 
base their prayers. When wfr reallze thhPr* present. When we realize health is the reality, 
stop believing in a second mind , mortal aty we lose the belief In disease and it disappears, 
and wo begin in torn evil ott tor ourself *hljj»dse we're tip longer projecting It on the 
others. One result is that Immediately «ta! v body by believing If lobe there. .. - 
ourselves free moral agents, uble lorejedit 

temptation to sin. !• The areatest healer 

True morality doesn't come from IwsJ . . 1 ne greatest neater 

rules but from divine wisdom. It's*** Now if this seems Uke a very radical thought 

product of the Victorlun ugo or any otherij . to you — that sickness is no less a temptation 
Its early written record Is in the comtaj •. than sin — let me tell you how a man was 
monls of Moses, and It came to foil healed of paralysis, 
the grace and truth exemplified by . ,He “ ad 116 carried on a stretcher 
results from divine absolute Truth, revtw >.. everywhere he went by some faithful friends, 
man to us aa tho pure, spiritually taj.. -.rv®/ , , ^ new how he could be 
image and likeness nf God Instead healed, but they had to get their friend into a 

' certain house In order to accomplish It. There 
wpre crowds of people in the way. But they 
were Ingenious. They carried their paralyzed 
friend up on to the top of the house, took out a 
part of the roof and let him down through the 
roof into the room. 

And there was someone there, a man who 
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relentlessly swept along 
sensuality and selfishness. 

Man iBn’l a sinner. If man were ai-- .... 
would be a sinnor and 
because man is God’s reflection. A me** 
because ho believes man has to, t* 

Ss^iSPnslslenUy turned to God for his thoughts, 
instances, hes mistaken. Christ Jesus, proved his. perfect 

w i? 1? MhS. : :! < ’ Gbtetlihes8 by this obedience and as a result 

the greaLesthealer of all times. 

aSftta &c y eoU^««S But picture this scene. The paralyzed man, 

against the deceptive, suggestion . i yihg „„ Mb 8tretcheri flnally re »cWng Jesus 


swered them: "Whether is it easier to say to 
the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee; or to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
walk? But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins, die 
saith to the sick of the palsy,) . . . Arise, and 
lake up thy bed. and go thy way into thine 
house." And the story continues, “ immedi- 
ately he arose, took up the bed, and went 
forth . . .’* (Mark 2:9-12). 

This is how the greatest and most scientific 
healer of all healed physical sickness — In the 
same way that he healed sin. in other words, 
he showed those he healed how to make a 
better, more Godlike choice df thoughts — by 
turning off mortal mind and yielding to the 
power of the one divine Mind. We can go and 
do likewise. 

Now it '8 true somo illnesses may seem to be 
caused by some moral fault but I'm not saying 
it’s a sin to bo sick. It's like this: sickness and 
sin both result from not turning to God for our 
thoughts or not knowing how to. When wo 
reject mortal mind’s temptation to believe in 
evil as real, this obiiterates and heals sickness 
in the same way as it forgives and destroys sin, 
because both sin and sickness are mistaken 
beliefs. As Jesus did, we can accept only true 
good, spiritual good, rather than believe the 
lies of sickness or sin. To do this Is to accept 
what the Apostle Paul called “the mind of 
Christ” (I Cor. 2:16), the divine Mind that 
gives us the true idea of God and man and our 
whole experience. 


Scientific truth glimpsed 

— Mary- Bakst Eddy discovered Christian 
Science In 1868 when she glimpsed the 
scientific truth underlying Jesus’ question: 
“Whether is It easier to say, thy sins be 
forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, take up thy bed 
and walk?" She saw what Jesus meant; that 
sickness is due to incorrect thoughts — to the 
belief in an existence apart from Spirit — Just 
as sin Is. She writes: "Any supposed informa- 
tion, coming from- the body or from inert 
matter as if either were intelligent, is an 
illusion of mortal mind, — ope of its dreams. 
Realize that the evidence of the senses Is not 
to be accepted In the case of sickness, any 
more than Ills in the case of sin" (Science and 
Health, p.885-6). 

Her glimpse of this scientific fact at this 
time brought her from the threat of death back 
to health. In the following 45 years her vision 
of the Christ, Truth, gradually grew brighter 
and ahe won hfef way to toe complete 
revelation of divine Science. This rich legacy 
— Christian Science —.explains and reveals 
how each one of us can be free from stekness, 
sin, and eventually mortality Itself. We can 
turn off the evil suggestions of a mind apart 
from God and accept wholeheartedly the 
divine Mind, God, good. 


■ •>. lv • Thbydre motivated by Jesus’ promise: "He 

... . Th ®..^ Uva ^ ng power^ .beWnd 'AU J ^ght afr that believeth on me, the works thpt i do shall 
. compllahment comes from God, divine Mind, , Sedoalap" (Johnl 4 « 12 ). , - • . ■ 

-■ Jwain>, stimulated by adrenalin 6r \ariy; J ; So. tll.bf lifci as we leten Out God Is the one 
other type of matter. The physical.tetiom'and, '• infinite Misgoverning all thie thought can 
reactions viewed In brain and bloodstream are ; actively accept ;the : spiritual 1 good that’s 
; the effects of thought, not opuses. So-called always present. .v.\ ' ' "i 1 

brain Waves are only, simulated thought.' r ."But there aeeipa ,tq be another source of 
■ They're no more real thinking than manning a ;■ thought, r oj novation, in addition to divine 
flight trainer Is real flying I V i . : ’J v ; . ^Mlnd ^ ; a second ndhd. w^lch wpuld tempt us 

..True thought ip something else. It’s .thought . foMceptevil' as inevitable, li would have us 
. rooted In goodness, unselfish love, purl ty ~ - believe thew’itabtoer creatlou iiqt made by 


X young friend of mine learned thfc w ... 

•He really didn’t want to do wrong. Jf?us say to him? Why, this, "Son, 

single very attractive voung felk^ ^ ** forgiven thee” (Mark 2:5). Now, 

® klnd °' reactlon Bet to this 

to. He told me fra^Syfhat bet^ “ ere was * man needin fi 

wound" with cm fere nt aids. It 6#^ healing.but Jesus talks about forgiv- 

cbuldn’t helD himself But he feU E^V ^ slns ^ The people standing around were 
rern^fljLySd foJ W 88 8lartl * d « might have been when I- 

When he talked With roe about Eljjaji ■■ 8a ^ a moment ago that pickness was po less a. 


he stilled the stormy waters when they 
threatened the lives of his friends. 

He even set aside death itself. He refused to 
how down to that so-called irresistible event, 
which is mistakenly believed by some to be 
God's will. He didn't believe God would give 
parents a lovely child, and then take it away 
for no apparent reason. Or that one could 
become sick and die from exposure endured in 
caring for a sick friend. He knew that God's 
thoughts, expressed In our thinking, produced 
no such evil results and he proved this time 
and again. 

Jesus was completely free from any sense of 
egotism, any sense ora mind separate from 
Christ. He expressed the true humility which 
is required for man to express the powerful 
Ideas of Love. Without love he couldn’t have 
done his mighty works. Without unselfish love, 
we, too, can’t accomplish nny thing worth- 
while. When wo have "the mind of Christ,” we 
do express pure love, because God, divine 
Mind, Is Infinite Love Itself. As we humbly 
relinquish human will, pride, selfishness, self- 
protectiveness, we begin to express the 
Chrisfly love which identifies our true self- 
hood. Then,- as with Jesus, our meekness 
becomes mightiness. We’re able to pray with 
conviction and accomplish toe good we want 
to. 

For example, I know a man who was 
gradually losing his physical powers through 
the so-called aging process. He couldn’t run as 
fast, or hit a golf ball as hard, or move about as 
quickly aa he used to. He was somewhat 
disturbed by this confrontation with the 
seemingly Irresistible forces of matter, claim- 
ing to be the relentless process of aging and 
decline. N 

As he prayed to overcome thla problem he 
suddenly thought, "Why, 1 can lovelT can love 
as well, or better, than l ever did! The passing 
of time, the revolution of the earth about the 
sun, doesn’t in any way affect my ability to 
love.- 1 cap love more and more as time goes 
on.” ywth this spiritual conviction a great 
sense of uplift and inspiration came to him. 
From that time on he became more agile, 
more active, lesB afraid of decline and decay , 
as he expressed more genuine spiritual love.; 


do what was right was of God 
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through the valiant efforts of his friends. And True humility expressed 

infant iIaab .Tttan'a m.i. UI«ii nrl... M.1- no _ » ” _ > 

Now accepting the good that is dveryw^re. 
present is not a {Jassive ■ 

It’s a spiritually scientific activity. It’s spiri- 
tual conviction that we can have “the xnlnd of 
Chrf8t” and praying oUt from.toat conviction , 
with uneelfod fove. 1 : i ; - ■ . ; ’. 

1 Jesus was able to do toe marvei exts; things , 
. that he did because he accepted do other. mfod. * 
. He fafused to believe .that m^n cOuld go 
hungry, so he fed thousahds, when, lean and 
hungry thinking was leading them.to believe ■ 
they had only a fewloaves and fishes, . . / ; ■ 

, , He -didn't believe that So-called nature] 
disasters were the “acts of God" we used to 
read about id insurance' policies. He would 
never have gone against an "act of God’.’ but 


Prayer of conviction 

The prayer of spiritual conviction has 
nothing to (k> with words. It’s pot the words we 
use in our. prayers. that matter, however, 
precise arid correct piey may be, It’s hdw 
. scientifically we’re thinking, how much we’re 
one wlth oiir right desires and let “the mind Of 
ChrUt" belnus. •; '• 

. We must : really rrieaft ti When- we pray. 
Really mean it like a farmer. I once heard 
about. He had three cats; In hla kltcKeh door 
he . cut . three holes for them to go outside; _ 
When asked why he made three holbSi one for 
each cat, Instead of 'letting thon> AU use the- 
riame hole,' he replledi ‘TVben I say 'scat,’. ]: 
meari'^cal' ” : : : . ‘.r 


it’s you, as you witness the truth as Christ 
Jesus did, the truth that man is spiritual and 
perfect. 

A woman I knew was healed of a severe eye 
problem through the scientific prayer of 
spiritual conviction arid unselfed love. She had 
accidentally pierced her eyeball with a melai 
object. Even though she was able to carry on 
her daily activities, she was very conscious of 
the pain each time she blinked her eyes. She 
began to be afraid she might lose her sighi In 
that eye'. 

She asked for help from a Christian Science 
practitioner and they prayed steadily for 
several days. Finally, she felt she was being 
healed. Thopalri, the discomfort, and the fear 
disappeared. But there was still a dark clot on 
the surface of the eyeball. Then pne day, 
sometime later, the eye began to hurt again, 
and became very uncomfortable. Fear and 
discouragement rushed Into her thinking. She' 
thought to herself: "Why isn't this' healed? 
Wliy aren't our prayers answered, I’m praying 
as hard and earnestly os I can and so la toe 
practitioner.” Then it came to her, "Do I 
really mean It whon I say I'm willing to have 
the Mind which was also In Christ Jesus? Do I 
really believe'Lhal God heals everything and is 
healing mo?' 1 


Healing experienced 

She realized that .while she was saying the 
words correctly and trying to believe them, 
she hadn't selflessly put her whole heart into 
It. She was still fearing for herself and 
believing that the physical condition had to 
change first before she was healed. ' 

Then, she resolutely turned on these false 
thoughts as unacceptable. She knew they 
weren’t frqm God because they weren’t truly 
good. She insisted she didn’t have to accept 
anything but the true and good. 

Some lines of a hymn (Christian Science 
Hymnal, No. 134) well express her thinking l 

The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin arid pain and sorrow are. 

• The solid conviction of divine Truth came to 
her. She realized that physical conditions 
weren't determinative, Ujat God had already 
answered her . prayer, and no evidence of - 
physical sense to the contrary could deny the 
■ spiritual fact that she was healed . 

. And she was I The bl ood clot, pain, and 
inflammation disappeared completely. : 

So whether the temptation is to do some- 
thing wrong, to fear we might make a wrong 
. decision! or be sick, we don’t have to give iq to . 

; it. Instead we can accept the true good that 
- God, Is always pouring out for us.' Accepting 
'■theqne to vine Mind, God, as oucMlrVd; enables . 
us to be Ini complete control 6 f; 0 ur bodies, our ... 
human experience, our livei, arid they become : 
harmonious and happy; 

We find an ever-increasing awareness of our 
true, selves as the sons and daughters of God, 
■haring the mind which .was in; Christ- Jesus.'" 
We’re Capable of '. Mptelng.' mdra , pure, 

riM> : Love, Jho love' ^ch ibpst l, ; 

. :? 

; fcoflvlhced tow bur, scientific prayers nave : 
by djvine jLoyej- and ' 



and Pharisees, standing about didhH^ ^ say 
^ Mived ^ *>**■**■■*■ 

My young frlepd a&etd witfa i te^?^ ,l v ' 
menta of truth, but^ said, more or w* 8 * 


Chris t. ^nd jve’i*e wllUhg fo Unselfishly give up 
a Sense of mind arid personality, separate from 
Qhrist, this prayer never falls. Because we’re. ; 
then expressing God, Truth, tha one divine ■ 
Mind; and the solid convtctibn of good comes 
to us because we're one >rito His qmnteQtoice. 

It's riot ybu as a human, mortal being baring 
a false s.ehse of selfhood that heals. It’s you, as,’ 
you bear witness to the unsolfed 
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A time for diplomacy— not guns 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Traduction da I' article raligieui par (Ilia nl an angina aur n gage The Hume return 
|Una Induction Inngana esl Oub''«e chaqua lema'nel 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


Western foreign policy In the foreseeable* 
future is going to have to lean more heavily on 
diplomacy than on guns — and this may turn 
out to be a gain, not a loss. 

True, there must be military strength 
behind effective diplomacy. (There must also 
be a sound economy and a confidence by 
people In the competence of their govern* 
ment.) But looking back over the long road 
•which has led to the collapse of American 
policy In Vietnam one cannot help but notice 
that there were tlmea along that road when 
■diplomacy might have eerved the United 
States better than its guns. 

Let's start with the summer of 1949 when the 
government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- * 
shale was collapsing before the advance of the 
Communist artmlea. It was a situation similar 
to the one prevailing today In Vietnam, The 
United States backed the Chiang government, 
but did so against the advice of many of its 
experts on China. 

Many of the “old China hands," diplomats 


who had spent much of their lives in China, 
who knew the language, the people, the 
history, and the characteristics of China 
argued that the Communists were bound to 
win, that backing Chiang would mean tying 
the influence of the U.S. In China to failure, 
and that the only practicable, sensible course 
would be to cut loose from Chiang and at least 
keep the diplomatic channels open to the 
inevitable new rulers of China. 

Those who gave such advice were de- 
nounced as being pro-Communist and their 
careers were in most cases ruined. But they 
were not pro-Coraraunisfs. They didn't want 
the Communists to win. But they did believe 
that Mao Tse-tung’a forces were bound to win 
and that the only practical course open was to 
accept this as the factual basis of American 
policy. 

If their advice had been accepted and acted 
upon from 1949, how different would history 
have been? 

First, it is possible, indeed even probable, 
there would never have been the North 
Korean attack on South Korea, hence no 


Korean war. In the absence of a Korean war 
the breach between Moscow and Peking might 
have opened in 1950 instead of In I960. After 
all, the Russians looted Manchuria beginning 
in 1945 as thoroughly as they looted everything 
their armies overran in Europe. And the 
Chinese resented that looting then os bitterly 
as did the Europeans. 

Had there been no Korean war, no open and 
avowed hostility between Washington and 
Peking, and no answering alliance between 
Moscow and Peking, there would have been no 
real occasion for American Interference in 
Vietnam, hence no Vietnam war. 

Professional diplomacy does not operate by 
ideology. It is concerned with “realpolitik.” 
It thinks In terms of the long-term practical 
interests of a nation regardless of the race, 
creed, or color of other peoples. 

It would have been practical and realistic 
for the U.S. to gear its policy toward China to 
the theory of offering China an alternative to 
the Soviet alliance. The enormous advantages 
which have resulted since President Nixon did 
offer the Chinese that alternative are so 


manifest that they give Impressive supp«L.' 
the original argumenls of those "old 
hahds” in 1949. It is merely an Irony ofhS 
that the same Richard Nixon who pers^: 
them at that time came to adopt their poj& 
and to prove that they were sound In H: 
reading of the China situation and In Jj- 
proposals for handling it. 

The more today’s American dlptang(j ft 
study the story of events in Asia fram^ 
original adoption of a policy of hoifo 
toward China the more they are llkefyt' 
conclude that the American role Wss pty 
the wrong way all the way down. Butiun* 
are at the end of that road . It’s time for am 
start. Congress has grown acutely allerfti. 
the idea of using guns where perhaps dl# 
macy might do as well or better. 

. For a time at least Washington must 
heavily on diplomacy. Considering how poaj 
the primary reliance on guns has worked! 
Asia, necessity may well be the mother 
new era in American foreign policy tU 
should work — certainly no worse than dife 
old and perhaps much better. 


Nourrir ceux qui ont faim 


Les nouvelles de la famine qui 
rftgne actuellement dans le monde et 
les predictions selon lesquelles une 
famine massive bien pirc encore aura 
lieu au cours des prochatnes annftcs, est 
navrante. 

Je suis une ptfiriagere. Que puis-je 
faire au sujefde la famine mondiale ? 
Je puis. ^videmment, prendre certaines 
me sure 3 pratiques & la maison comme, 
■£ar exemple, ne pas accumuler ou 
gaspillcr la nourriture ; je peux sou- 
tenir financi&rement les organismes 
de secours qui apportent leur aide aux 
regions atteintes. 

En outre, je peux faire bien davan- 
'tage. Je peux prier — humblement et 
avec comprehension — et inclure le 
monde entier dans mes prices. Je 
peux commencer par me d£tourner du 
spectacle humain de la p 6 nuric et mo 
tourner de tout mon occur en pcns 6 e 
vers Dlcu, la V 6 rlt 6 et l'Amour divins, 


pour jjerccvolr les faits spirituels de 


Eine Ara der Diplomatic — nicht der Waffen 


Von Joseph C. Harsch 


In absehbarer Zeit wird slch der 
Weston in seiner Aufienpolitik' mehr 
auf Diplomatic als auf Waffen verlas- 
Berr mUssen — und dies mag slch als ein 
Gewiitn, nicht als ein Nachteil erwelsen. 

Zugegeben, .erfolgreiche Diplomatic 
muB durch 'millthrische St&rke gestUtzt 
werden. (Aber eine gesunde Wirtschaft 
und •• dais Vertrauen des Volkes in die 
Ffchigkeit seiner Regierung Bind ebenso 
vonnOten.) Blickt man Jedoch auf den 
langen Weg . zj^ilck, der zum ZuBam- 
menbruch v den amerikaniaphen Viet- 


nampolitik flihrte, bo kartn man nicht 


umhin iestzustellen, dafi mitunter die 
Dlploraatie den Vereinigten Staaten auf 
diesem Wege einen besseren Dienst 
prwiesen hatte als ihre Waffen. 
Begjnhen wlr mit dem Sommer 1949, 


kann ten, vertraten den Standpunkt, dafi 
die ECommunLsten ganz gewlB siegen 
wilrden, dafi die USA, wenn sie Tschiang 
Kai-achek untersttitzten, ihren Einfiufi 
in China verlieren wurden und .daB ■ 
der einzig praktiache und vernunftige 
Kurs darin bestehe, die Bindungen zu 
Tschiang Kai-schek zu Risen und zumln- 
dest die diplomatischen Kanfile zu 
den unvermeidlichen neuen Herrschern 
Chinas offenzuhalten. 

Diejenlgen, die solchen Rat erteil- 
tpn, ■ wurden als - prokommunlstisch 
denunzlert, und itf den melsten Fallen 
waren ale. was Ihre Laufbahn bfetraf, 
ruinlert. - Aber sle waren nicht prokom- 
munistisch. Sie wollten nicht, daB die 
KommunlBten den Sieg davontrugen. 
Doch sie waren davpn uberzeugt, dafi' 


als die Regierung des Generalissimus 
Tschiang Kai-schek unter ■dem Vor-' 


die Streitkrafte Mao Tfle-tiings gewin- 

izig< 

tische.KUrsj den sie verfolgen konrtten, 


nen wilrden und dafi der elnzige prak- 


mafsch der komtaunlstiachen 'Armeen 
zusamraenbrach. Darnels herrschte eine 
Shnliche Situation wie flie' heute in 
Vietnam., Die USA uhterstfitzteri — ent- 

' - ' »■ J nli 1 ^ 1 '1 


gegeta dem Rat yieler jhrer_China- 
“ Jglerut 


experten r— die > Regierung Tschiang 
Kai-scheks. ; . j..- 

. Viele der „alten Chlna-Hasen"; Diplp- 
matqri, die , einen groflen . Toil inres 
Lebens in China zugebracht hatten, die 
die Sprache, die- Menschen, die Ge- 
. schichte -und die Eigenarten- .Chinas 


darin bastand, dies als die faktische 
Grundlage der amerikanischen Politik 
zu akzeptlereh. 

Wenn ihr Rat angenommen und von 
1049 an befolgt worden wSre, wie wSre 
dann • die geschichtllche Entwicklung 
verlaufen? , 

Zunfichst einmal 1 st es mBglich, ja 
sogar wahrscheinlich, daB .Nordkorea 
niemals Sildkorea angegriffen und es 
daher keinen Koreakrieg gegeben hatte. 
Und ohne einen Koreakrieg wSre es 
vielleicht bereifs 1950 anstatt 1960-zu 


dem Bruch zwischen Moskau und 
Peking gekommen. Die Russen haben 
ja schliefilich Anfang 1945 die Man- 
dschurei ebenso griindlich geplilndert 
wie alles, was ihre Armeen in Europa 
tiberrannten. Und die Chinesen waren 
damals ebenso verbittert ilber die 
PlUnderung wie die EuropBer. 

HStte es keinen Koreakrieg gegeben, 
keine often erklarte Feindseligkeit zwi- 
schen Washington und Peking und in- 
folgedesscn kein Biindnis zwischen 
Moskau und Peking, dann hatte Ameri- 
ka keinen wirklichen Grimd gehabt, 
sich in Vietnam einzuschalten, und 
somit wSre es nicht zu elnem Victnam- 
krieg gekommen. 

Die diplomatische Kunst IdBl sich 
nicht von Ideologlen leiten. Ihr goht 
es.um dio ..Realpolitik". Sie denkt in 
Begriffen von langfristigen praktischen 
tnteressen elnes Landed; ungeachtot der 
Basse, des Glaubers Oder der Hautfarbo 
anderer Vfilker, . 

Es w5re praktisch und realistlsch ge- 
wesen, wenn, die USA slch in ihrer 
Chinapolitik darauf elngestellt hatten, 


Es ist lediglich eine Trade 
der Geschichlc, daB dersolbe Ricw 


erharten. 


Nixon, der sie damals verfolgle, rid , 
schliefilich ihre politische Auffassung 
zu eigen machtc und bewies, daBik-- 
die Lage in China richtig eingeschltd i 
hatten und dafi ihre Empfehlungen, wit t 
sich die USA vcrhaltcn sollten, gut ge- 
wesen waren. ....... 

Je mehr sich die amerikanischen 
Diplomaten von heule mit den Ereignk- 
sen in Asicn bofassen, angefangeij bel 
der urspriinglich .verfolglen poiitischen, 
Linie dev Feindseligkeit aegenQber 
China, dcsto clicr komtpaff'VwivWriais, 
SchluB, dnfl die Aineriknner Ihre BoT* 
von Anfang an fnlsch gesplelt 
Nun -sin cl wir aber am Ende , 
Wages cmgelungt. Es 1st an der 
nou an/ufangen. Der KongreB 
ompflndlich geworden gegen den »■ 
danken, zu den Wuffen zu greifen, vo 
die Dlplomalle genausoviel, wenn nw 
mehr, errolchcn meg. _ ., s : 

Mindcslens eine Zeltlang rpuO 


Sa creation ; car II a cr 66 tout ce qui 
existe, ct - « voici, celq dtalt tr 6 s 
bona. 1 , 

N’est-ce pas ainsi que Christ Jrisus 
a agi, face k plus de cinq miile per- 
sonnes qui. avaient faim, alors qu’il 
ne disposait que de cinq pains et deux 
poissons ? La Bible le d£peint comme 
« levant les yeux vers le ciel ».* 11 
se ddtouma du tableau humain selon 
lequel il n’y avait pas moyen de nour- 
rir ces gens avec cinq pains et deux 

P oissons, et il se tourna ven Dieu, 
Esprit dlvin, la seule substance 
r^elle et Ik il discerna l’abondance. La 
foule fut nourrie. 

Se d4tourner de la matidre vers 


pour le monde entier, qu’en r^alitc 
Dieu est Tout, et je puis savoir sans 
detail lance que Son royaume — Son 
£conomie — est spirituel et tout har- 
manieux.'et qu’II est ici meme k 
1 ’instant present, englobant Son uni- 
vers dans Tamour. Dieu, le seul 
cr£ateur, qui maintient Sa creation, y 
compris l’homme, gouverne I’d-conomie 
divine. Nous pouvons nous rejouir de 
Vint 6 gralit 6 , de la logique, de l’ordre, 
de la justice, de la stabilite, de la 
vitality, de l|activite, de ^intelligence, 
de l’abondance cl de la toute inclu- 
sivlt4 de rgconomle divine. 

Mary Baker Eddy, D 6 couvreur et 
Fonda teur de la Science Chrdtiende, 
^crit que * les mortcls se hAtent d’ap- 
prendre que la Vie est Dieu, le bien, 
ct que le mal n’a en rdalit 6 ni place 
ni pouvoir dons l’^conomie, soit hu- 
ms ine, 8 oit divine. • 3 Dans nos pri^res, 
nous pouvons vigoureusement refuser 
d’accorder aucun pouvoir k toute pre- 
tention de manque de substance ou 
d 'amour, se prtoentant sous forme de 
d 6 s£quilibre t de surpopulation, d'apa- 
thie, de manque de cooperation, d’lgno- 
rance, de cupldite, d’orgueil, et ainsi 
de suite, car ils. ne font pas pBrtie de 
l’economie divine. Dieu est en effet A 
m£me de redresser tous les aspects 
de n’importe quelle condition de 
penurie se manifestant dans l'existence 
ou la conscience humalne. 

Nous n’avons pas besoin de savoir 
precisement, pour que nos pri&res 


soient efficaces, de quelle mani&re le 
monde va trouver reponse k ses be- 


l’Esprit, ce n’est pas n&gliger le 
problAme humain que pose la famine,. 


et ce n'est pas non plus declarer que 
ceite situation n'a pas besoin d’etre 


nun Woshlnglon fest auf die Diplomjjk 
verlaBscn. Wenn mun bedenkt, w* w 


.China eine Alternative zu der sowjeti- 

aheu- 


schen Allianz zu bieten. Die ungel 
ren Vortelle, die sich herausgeschhlt 
haben, seit President Nixon den Chine- 
sen difise Alternative anbot, sind so 
klar erkennbar, dafi sie die uvsprung- 
lichen Argumente jener . , alien China- 
Hasen“ aus dem Jahre 1049 betrAchtlich 


vvuunaviii uviiii hiuh v .• 

nig Amorika dadurch erreicht hat ij 
os sich in Aslen hauptshchlich evuimh t 
fen verliefl, mag die NoLwendigkeli,*?*. f r 
wohl die Mutter elner neuen .wj# ; 
der amerikanischen AuBenpolitlksJJ •; 
die erfolgreich sein sollle ^ 


guArie. Pas du tout \ Ce que cela 
impllque c’esl qu’en rcconnaissant la 
BUprfimatle de I'Esprit, la Vie, 15 m£me 
flA a emble rfgner . la pAnurie ■ — ; et ’ 
TOfS 'pbuvbhs cela ;^yec compr£«> ; 
hension et conviction hods verrdna . 
que s m£me la famine 1 peut £tre 
elimlnbe. Ceci est dd au fait que 
puisque l'existence! est mentale, nous 
ne vivons que dans la conscience, et 
toute guAriaon qui s'effectue doit s'ac- 
complir dans la conscience. Nous pou- 
vons faire confiance A 1 'omnipotence de 
l'Amour divin qui annulera toute prA- 
tejndue limitation imposAe A l'homme. 

J’ai appris, en tarit qu'Atudiante de 
la « Science ChrAtienne*, que je puis 
savoir et affihner quotldlennement 


sojns. Mais nous pouvons tous savoir 
que l’amour de Dieu est irresistible 
et tout-pulssant ! Nous pouvonB avoir 
une^confiance ferme dans le fait que 
la sage 8 gg Tnfinle de l'Amour conduit 
les nations du monde vers des solutions 
pratiques et nAcessalres. Le rABultat 
d’une telle prlAre peut alder A nourrir 
ceux qui ont faim. . 


■ *Ge«. 1:31; • Msltb.-14i.J9;. 
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Die Hungrigen speisen 


Die Nachrichten fiber HungersnBte 
in der heutigen Welt und die Voraus- 
sage noch schlimmerer in den nachstcn 
paar Jahren sind bcunxuhigend. 

Ich bin eine Hausfrau. Was kann ich 
gegen die Hungersnot in der Welt tun? 
Natlirlich kann ich hier zu Hause prak- 
tische Schritte unternehmen, Indem 
ich z. B. keine Lebcnsmittel hortc 
Oder verschwende; ich kann die Wohl- 
fahrtsorganisationen finanzlell unter- 
stbtzen, die den von Kungersntitcn 
geplagten LBndern helfen, 

Ich kann aber noch vial rhehr tun. 
Ich kann beten — demiltig und ver- 
sthndnisvoll — und die ganze Welt In 
meine Gebete einschliefien. Ich kann 
da mit beginnen, indem ich mich von 
dem monschlichen Bild des Mangels 
abwende und meine Gcdankcn von 
ganzem Herzen auf Gott. die gdttlichc 
Wahrhclt und Liebe, rlcnte, cl am It Er 
mir die geistigen Tatsachcn Seiner 
Schttpfung zclgcn mSge, denn Er hot 
alles gemacht, was gemacht ist, und 
„sleho, es war sehr gut" *. 

Tat nicht Chrlstus Jesus dnsaelbe. als 
er sich mehr als fttnftausend hungrigen 
Menschen gegentibersah und nur fUnf 
Brote und zwei Flsche hatte? Die 
Bibel sagt, er „sah auf gen Himmel" *. 
Er wandte sich von dem menschlichen 
Bild ab, dab behauptete, es sel un- 
moglich, die Menschen mit nur ffinf 
Broten und zwei Fischen zu sAttlgen, 
und er richtete seinen Blick auf Gott, 
den gottlichen Geist, die einzig wirk- 
liche Substanz, und dort sah er reiche 
FUlle. Die Menschen wurden gespelst 

Wenn wlr uns von der Materie dem 
Geist zuwendep, so heifit das nicht, 
daB wlr das menschliche Problem der ■ 
Hungersnot auBer acht laasen oder 
damit sagen, dieser Zustand bedtlrfe 
keiner Hellung. Nicht im geringstenl 
Es bedeutet vielmebr: wenn wir die 
Herrschaft des Geietes, des Lebens, 
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keit Gott Alles ist, und ich kann uner- 
schlilterlich damn festhalten, dafi Sein 
Reich — Sein Haushalt — geistig und 
allharmonisch ist, und Er ist eben- 
ietzt gegenwartlg und umfangt Sein 
universum mit Liebe. Der gdtlliche 
Haushalt wird von Gott geordnet, dem 
einzigen Schopfer, der seine Schopfung, 
elnschliefilich des Menschen, erhblt. 
Wlr konnen uns der Vollkommenheit, 
Bestandigkcit, Ordnung, Gerechtig- 
kelt, Stabilitat, Lebenskraft, Aktivitat, 
Intelligenz, der reichcn FUlle und All- 
umfassendheft des Haushalts Gottes 
erfreuen. 

Die Entdeckerln und Grilnderln 
der Christlichen Wissenschaft*. Mary 
Baker Eddy, schreibt: „Die Sterblichen 
alien der Erlcenntnis entgegen, dafi 
Leben Gott, das Guto, ist uhd dafi 
das Bose in Wirklichkclt wedor im 
menschlichen nach im ghttllchcn Haus- 
halt Raum oder Macht hat ," 3 Wir 
ktinnen in unserem Gebet jedem 
Anspruch von Mangel an Substanz 
oder Liebe, der sich als Unausgewo- 

S anhelt, UberbevBlkerung. Glelchgill- 
gkeit, mangelndc Bereltschaft zur 
Zusammenarbeit, Unwissenheit, Hab- 
sucht, Stolz uaw. zelgt, energlsch jede 
Macht absprechen, denn diese gehdren 
nicht in Gottes Haushalt. Gott kann 
In der Tat jeden Zustand des Mangels 
in alien seinen Aspekten im mensch- 
lichen Bewufitseln oder in der mensch- 
lichen Erf ah rung berlchtlgen. 

Um wirksam zu beten, brauchen 
wlr nicht genau zu wissen, wie die 
Bedfirfnisse der Welt gestlllt werden. 
Aber wir kannen aUedaran festhalten, 
dafi Gottes Liebe unwiderstehllch und 
allmSchtig 1st! Wir ktinnen fest darauf 
vertrauen, dafi die unendliche Welsheit 
der Liebe die Vtilker der Welt zu 
praktischen und notwendigbn Lbsun- 
gen itthren wird. Das Ergebnis solchen 
Gebets ’ kann dazu beitragen, die 
Hungrigen. zu speisen. . -: l - - 


tun — 3 , Werden Ayir feststfellen; dafi 
sogar Hungersnflte Uberwunden wer- 


* i. Mom i iSl j i.MsctfaAua l' 4 i 19: ' Wiuan- 
ic haft ' und • Ceiundheit mit SehlUtul xur 
IfiKcn 


den kdnnen. Dem ist so, well das 
Dasein mental ist; wir leben nur im 
BewuBtseln; und jede Keilung. die 
vollbracht wird, muB im BewuBtseln 
vor sich gehen. wlr konnen darauf ver- 
trauen, daB die Allmacht der gbttllchen 
Liebe jede dem Menschen auferlegte 
vermeintllche Begrenzung vernichtet, 
Als Chriatliche Wissenschafterln 
habe ich gelernt. daB’ ich tfiglich filr 
die ganze Welt immer daran den ken 
und behaupten kann, daB In Wlrklich- 
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wird sie nicht schiimmer sein & 
alte, und vielleicht viel besser 




L’heure de la diplomatie — non des canons 


par Joseph C. Harsch 


Il faudra dans le’futtir prAvisible que 
la politique AtrangAre de i'Ouest. se. 
repose beaucoup plus sur la dlploraatie 
que sur les canpns — ce qui sera trAs 
probablement un avantage, nqn un 
inconvenient. 

Assur Ament, la diplomatie efficace 
, doit 5 s’appuyer •sur. ia force. miUtaire,.. 
■ (Epe;' ‘ $ss W- . , 

id’iih'e: AconemTeV satlntj' iei. dfe -Te- .'coni;' 
fiance tie la. i\at}oVi darjsl la cOmpAjehce * 
du- gpuvernemeiit) .'sMali regardAQt;An 
sirriAre sur 3a longue route qUi a about i 1 '. 
A- VeCfondrfeme'nt de la 1 politique am 6 pir; 
cftine.au Vietnam,-pnne peut.s’empAcher 
hpter qye pa^fois, ; tout; |elu iphg, il 


a ! eu, des. moments la^^diplomatie ’ 


aurattipu server', les” Btata-llnis miefix 
qiie lies, canons, : - • : ; V ■ t ■ • -* 

Ccutimehgons avec l’etd! de ,1940 : Au! 
moment bu le gbuvern, Ament du gA'n 6 - 
roJiSAime ,Tchang-Ka? ehek pst en train; 
de s'effondrCr devant 1 'a vance ■ des 
armbe* commuflJstes. La situation rds- 
semblie alori A celle qui rAgne aujour- 
d'huiau Vietnam. Les U. S. A. gpaulent 
le : gouverneraent; de , Tchang, irials 
Ceci A l'encontre deacon sells que prod!- ; 
i guent un grand hbrabre dd lours experts 
1 en affaires chinpises.- ; ; 

' Bien des diplo^iates, ,« veterans de 
;|p Chine i';qiii!avaient v^cu une grande 


partie de leur vie 'en : Chine et : .conhais J 
saient sa la'ngue, ' - ses Habitants', son 
histoire et ses particylarites, insistArent 
qu'aasurAment les cobimunistes allaient 
Atre vainqueurs, que le fnit d’appuver 
Tchahg sjgnifiait que l’ihfluence ameri- 
• caine on Chine serait vouAe A l’echec, et 
que la seule voie pratique et sensAe A 
adopter consisterait A rompre avec 
, Tchgng et A tqqt, le . mo ins, 

, . ybie (Rplom&Uqfib^uvewe 
' inAvitablement -. allaient; devenir -i-ies 
nouveau x dirigeant,s de la Cjiine!; 

Fatells- iconseiUeurs furent dAnbncAs- 
comme prncommunistes et dans la plu*:. 
part des eas leur cgrriAre isbmbra. Ils 
■ p^taient toiitefois par. procommunigteS;, .: 
De ne yquloieht pas le'victoire’des com- : 
mntdstes. Mais ils pensaient eh effet. 
.qvte . lee forces de-Mao-^sA-touiig au- .- 
+ Ait; k- n’en pSs douter j ; la victoire et 
jque'la seule .solution; pratique consistait ' 
a aijcepter. c^t Atat ! de choses . confine , 
base ,effe<3tive de la Ilgne de cohdulta 
. ameilcajrie. ‘ " 1 

Si, lehr eqnseil avslt accepts et; 
■iStlf vl en ■{ 1 949 ; dans quelle; : mesure Ids ' 


entre Moscou et PAkin auralt pu s’ouvrir 
en I960 aii lieu de I960. Apres tout, les 
.RusSes ' ont pilie la Mandchourie au 
dAbut de -1946 aussi totalement qu’ils 
ont pilld tout ce que leurs armfies 
avaieht conquts en : - Europei Et A 
l'epoque, les Chinois ont deplore cette 
tnise A sac aussi amArement que les 
EuropAens. 


regoivent un souticn impresslonni 
1 ‘histolm. 


m 


n’est du’ube ironie de - . 

meme Richard Nixon qui les A 
cut 6 s h rdpoque, en vint A ‘ 
leur ‘polltiquo et A prouVef 
• avaiefit raison dans leur AyaJ 
' de" la situation chlnoise et 
qu’Hs prdposalent pour fake 
situation. 


^/eshjngtan.fit Pekin , et aucune alliance 
correspondante entire Moscou et .Pdkin, 
11 n*y auralt eii aupune veritable oc- 
caston- d’ihterference amdricaine au 
Vietnam i et ^ar . consequent pas de 



ism. 


guerre du : Vi_.„_, 

■ Lfi diplornatle pbofesSionnelle n'opAre 
• pas par id 6 dlogie; ; Elle! s'interesss A la 
Realpolitik *! Elle Jpense du, point de 
ivuA des interfita pratiques ft long tenHe 
d'une : nation, ^ sans ;sc spicier ,de la 
'? race; de ; la cpoyance ou de la couleur 
deSi au.trctj peupleS, ^ . ' ' . •* ! *• , -i.': ■ 
j-. H - pQV -d e ‘ • nature pratique et 
realiste.pout les IJ. S, A.' de fllriger leur 


evenerrtents hjStorlqUdS •euSsent-ils - o^r an 


■■■ probable 

Nord do i . ... 

jamais eu lieu, dolpe.paa de guerre de. 

• Cpree. Sans guerre de Cpree, la brdche , 


■y-rTjsTr^ Jfyjfi £** ■ ^vantages 

enpbmesi Wajises deppUqfieile pr 6 sid&t 

Niionv a ;/ eff^tbPeihent jiff tet ;• ceKe 


d'une , politique., origlnelle d j 
J envers la Chine, et plus ils sont s 
b^es de conclure que la rfiie P e M 
que a fttfi mal jouft <d‘un bqut 
Mftls ft present nous 
„• aq bbut ide cette route-..: 1 1- 
■ de prendre uri nouveau dewv..| 

, Congrfts ; est devenu 
lergique 
;• 1 ^ ou la 
.. fpire toijit 

. V Four ijji temps en tout eas; 
doit s’appuyej fbitomeifi^^U'^“ , ^| 



V ■ . I . 


i - 



, ... fortement sur 

matio. Quand 1 on considers 
j-esuItatB obtehus efi Aaie ett 8 ® 

. fie prime aborfi suh lert 

prfaenU; 8^1- 
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Celebration 

with 

trumpets 



Statue of Artemis 


Hands cannot touch you where you move, 
Swathed in dreams of deer in stride. 

A polios to answer you - ail to prove 
The age that shaped you never died . 




For now along your marble ways 

ancient lines of light must ring 

and flow at the touch of our musing eyes. 


In Attic hush, the bright limbs sing. 

Godfrey John 






■ ■ ■ . ' • Courtesy ol the Metropolitan Museum ol AUta- 


'Ceremonial Procession”: Indian chamba rumal, silk thread on cotton embroidery 


t 


i *. 



M .! 

J si- i 

fe: ! 


This careful, comical, spirited piece of 
embroidery is a rumal or romal, a cloth 
used In India either as a headdress or as a 
handkerchief (literally a face-wiper). For 
centuries Buch things were national and 
International merchandise, much as plastics 
and panaceas are now. 

The rumal shown here, a charming mix- 
ture of stolidity and vivacity, celebrates 
some great event, some happy ending or new 
beginning. 

It ,1 b a feminine view of a masculine 
‘ decagon. The distaff influence Is -hinted at 
both |n the floral border and in details of the 
main drawing — the high waist of the leading 
drummer, for example, and the bouffant 
skirt of the second trumpeter. Both figures 
suggest a girl's vision. 

Other detalls indicate that the hand which 
designed the picture wfcs not the one which 
, held the. needle. Consider the little central 


flagbearer dressed In vertical stripes: part 
of his flagstaff is missing. Probably the rod 
was drawn complete on the cotton fabric; 
but when the dutiful seamstress embroi- 
dered the hero’s hat, the thread covered up a 
portion of the flagstaff and she did not 
notice. So his pennon Is gravely under- 
staffed. No wonder that, of the three flags, 
this is the one most nearly in a flap. 

Why has this small marcher so large a fist? 
Like the leading trumpeter, who Is blessed 
. with two left hands, the flagbearer has 
carelessly mislaid his right arm' — under- 
standable in so disarming a context. 

The picture's humor happily withstands 
all niggling criticism. What if the horses are 
strangely tailed, or If the second musician, 
uplifted by the beauty of his own music, is 
floating above the earth? The third flag- 
bearer, equally uplifted, is literally' walking 


on air. Is he about to step onto the horse’s 
rump, or is he just stepping off it, backward? 

The mounted kettledrummer, like his- 
more stately English counterpart in Her 
‘Majesty’s Household Cavalry, is a pleasure 
to watch. See how this eager thumper rides 
poised to strike a glorious double bang! 

What sort of music rings or blares from the 
serpentine horn? What is the smallest 
horseman brandishing in his right hand? 
Why is his left hand so elegantly arranged? 
Speculation is lost in tho movement of the 
design and the occasion. U the drawing b 
unconventional, It is also rather magical. 

Not all rumals were as decorative aB this 
sample (many were plain or cheeked): but 
the embroidered ones must have brought Joy 
to thetr countless fortunate owners. This one 
-still brings joy. 


Honors 

list 


at home, and who Is so glad to be serving, 
and doing his duty well, that he is happy no 
matter what his situation. "There was a 
time,” he writes, “when wet clothes would 
have frightened me. Here I have been wet 
through for weeks and slept In the fields in 
winter, sometimes without a cloak, enjoyed 
health, and been happy and proud of my 
situation.” This is surely one 


“Whose high endeavors are -an inward 
light 

That makes the path before him always 
bright.” 


•/(lie visitor was inspecting our library with 
indulgent eye. ,, And;Whp,".shq inquired, 


a jlOntly endeavoring to jnake suitablecoo- 
> 'nation with the bookworm, i,ia ' 


your 


Neil Millar 


n ?! 

1 

W'-.V.c 




Wl%;- 

plfe- 


Pushing open the door, she had come — 
uninvited— into the room. , 

' ‘‘Susannah ~ ” I began, not pleased. 

; Encountered: early; Lp the morning on her 
own- doorstep, she had looked, for ■ her, 
remarkably spruce. A atari yellow jersey 
: uhdeT corduroy overalls; . hair brushed 
smooth as a; little silk cap, and a scrubbed 
face shining with blameless intentions. 
"Hit" she had cried, as if only that, moment 
Issued into a universe. 

Now, ' hours later, she had familiarly 
deteriorated. 

"Susannah ! You fenow you’re supposed to 
knock I" 

; askt'dsomethiiig 1 couldn’t quite catch. 

=■ . «W(kiW'nUK*what?” r 

, . . "To ktos me/' she repeated,, evasively 
looking off; ai heir little dot. This little dot 
exists somewhere 1ft , thp . air just beyond 
one’s' shoulder. ' By now l‘ve mastered an 
.earlier Wllhatlqn to tarn, sharply, and -find 

"No,! certmhly.wpuldn't] ”t said. 

Instantly, and predictably, she wertt sfrtaU. ; 
This Is something she can dp: piteously — in 
the face oT a briitrt. rebuff shrinking Into 


. write author?” 

j murmured that I really hadn’t one — only 
, shortlist of favoriteg. 

“Ah,” she said, "and what are the dis- 
, ngulshed services that gets them cm your 
f onorsllBt?" 

: I evaded that one with a laugh; but after 
be. had gone, I found myself thinking of 
/hat the answer might have been. I began 
rfth Homer, who is certainly on my list. I 
. red him in the Greek, but though I enjoy the 
. * Jrand simplicity of his verse, ■ it is only 
^rfccaskmaUy that I encou 


Again Susannah 


the peanut butter she presently seems to 
exist on. Under it all, she looked touchingly 
exhausted. •' 

Selecting ablt of cheek, I planted a kiss, . 

The other cheek, turned, was also kissed, 

“And now, Stale 

But magically she had regained her nor- 
mal size. Also, an air of glittering good 


Outside, on the pavement, a tiny little bay 
was dragging behind him on a string a 
wooden duck. 

“Hullo,” I said as one does automatically 
on this childrened street. 

Lifting huge fringed eyes, he spoke 
-faintly. 


; was, - 

Susannah 


fact. Not one human being on w^tecasionaily that I encounter a beauty that 
name! to. What captivates me most in him 

She was looking astonish* j his poise In a grim world. A world of 
too?" ' vjohflict in which the issues are largely at the 

*Tm talking about people Ajysposal of capricious Olympians. on whom 
course — " to forestall the *naman can rely with certainty, and where 
familiar rigamarole. • - holds little or no promise of 

Another wisp of sound ^^yaptfness, Yet Homer is never despondent 
"Yes, Orglum?" I asked, bw^jor Wtter; he puts -his faith in honor and 
"My duck," he was murnwnfa^jyalty- and courage, in cheerful devotion to 
audible. ^Yttnrades, and hence in deeds worthy “the 

"What about your duck?!’ A* bearing of men that are yet to be.” 

—I seel Has hsaname?" - - heroes remain always human and 

"Itory" he confided. And M^^^crstandable; they/ are heroic In their 

When eventually he moved wWn Acceptance of frail and wilful deities. 
Mary behind him, there f. ^P^such deities, Homer’s world is saner 
lightning changes of mood 


“Boy! Boy!” She i 
"What’s the matter?”; 

”He’s going away!” 

"Well, why. not? ,1 **P*W 

With the uncanny facility ^ 

used.to. she began to wedp. M 

“Susannah r- < tiontiW 


m 


her fragile cage of bones. Herchln stokj she 
ceased to breathed • v : . ‘‘ ! - - 


•i 1 •’ - 


•Annoyed, I said, “Oh; a\ right,— ; ”.For her 
I- powers of pretongihg a driintoped-up dremia 
• are all tooformldable^ ‘ j *' l. f. - 

: : At doee range, her face was a mess: 
' uuendearingJy smeared with tears, (Uht, apid 


.. , s , . ........... 

I cried. It sounded like a phrase rehearsed fpr commanded, "Don ‘I ybu talk to that boy I 
acantata. * "Why ever rtot?” I was interested. . 

Enough being enough, I said, "See that ; * "Because he hasn’t any name.” 
dborl” . - ‘ i !‘0f course he has I” Ahd 1 asked the little 

. At once she . was wary. Then inspired;, - boy, “What is your ftame?’’ • 

. "Would youlike me to klss yoii7 V / . V. yH» fringed lids fe|l; so did hls chin. He 

"What I’d llke ) , '-I .aa^d^ 5'is to have you go '; seemed tb pink, irretrievably, into a bot- 
, out, doae the door : after- you, and never, ; tonde&shyneta.- v.-. ;; : 

' never come in againwlthout first knocking.” ; ;-Theq,rathtly, faintly^he again spoke, ' 

, She had lifted tar face; I lowered mine. A; This time, bending eloper, I caught a word, 

sticky kiss, lingeringly bestowed: first on. Orglum, it sounded like, 
one cheek, then the attar.’! • -•-,•* . • ’ VOrglum?” ! repeated. Surely not! 

Wedrewapart 
; v "Is U o s . 
reserved for secrets 

fev ! ^vr -t p remember that everybody In the world has a . uEXIy 0 uIovBltatdear^;:' 

*'1i£*]bodcfed, ledkin* PN wmI. ; % •. 

taothbr, word left! , 


oncbl” - * ' i, 

; She Stopped, looking 


"You didn't even want 
Mm," I reminded tar. 1 _ 


tan that of the Greek tragic drama, where 
». Wpys of gota to men seem more 
trotnly unjust, and the men react with 
-emotion that tends to hysteria. Achilles, 
Mb very human failings, : ls closer to us 
Oedipus. 

bmer leads me naturally to think of men 
Seem to me closely akin to Mb heroes, 
to exhibit much of Ms attitude. The 
tors; and journals of Harry Smith, John 
aid, George Simmons, add some others 
like . them served under Wellington Ih 
Peninsular, are favorite reading for me. 
again, in similar harsh circumstances, 
finds a blithe serenity,, and a simple 
. uplifting to meet, 

for example George SiMxnods, whose 
efles'are all for Ms Mothers and sisters 


Herodotus is the other ancient Greek on 
my list. To my mind he is the writer above all 
to turn to when the round world seems but a 
dull round that is far too much with us. For 
his gift Is to Reveal it as a wonderland, full of 
oddities, astonishing happenings and mar- 
velous adventures. Once he begins to chat of 
. this and. that in his easy way — of the 
Ammonian spring that is liikewarm at dawn, 
cold at noon, and boils at midnight; of the 
Psylli who made war on the south wind; and 
all the rest — 1 am driven to suspect the 
dullness is in me, and that the world Is worth 
asecondlook! 

When it comes, as of course It does, to 
Shakespeare, I am rather startled to realize 
how much more his poetry means to me than 
his people. Of the latter perhaps only 
Rosalind and the Falstaff of “Henry IV’ 
really, capture my heart. The great tragic 
figures compel me with their magnificent 
poetry to listen to them, but I take little 
pleasure in them as persons. Lear, in the 
gross violence of Ms anger and self-pity, 
postpones my compassion until the tnd; 
Othello is aB stupid as he is brutal; and I 
agree with Madariaga in regarding Hamlet 
as an utterly selfish, callous egotist. But I 
cannot resist their golden voices. 

To mention voices is inevitably to remind 
myself or Dr. Johnson. Part of the fascina- 
tion, for me anyway, of that tremendous 
talker lies in the contradictions of Ms 
character. Listening to his conversatjpp, |n 
which be was' so apt to be' rude and 
overbearing, one would never suspect that 
the Great Brer Jiad a kindly hugl Yet in fact 
Ms life wag filled wUh eX&mples of his 
affection , compassion , and unselfish gener- 
osity ; and if, sooner or later, be upset most 
of Ms friends, he hardly ever. lost ope ,of 
them, As for his talk, Jt might range from the 
Witty and penetrating to downright prej- 
udice, but It never failed to fascinate. Nor 
has it failed since. . . , ' 

1 was about to consider the noyeliBts; but 
Anttaa, peering over my shoulder, inter- 
posed. "1 thought,” she remarked, "it was to 
beashortlist.” 

“Oh, you think " 1 ' . 

“I thinktV: she said, with a twinkle;, “it's 
li me for the fountain of honor to dry upl” 
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The Monitor's religious article 


Feeding the hungry 


The news of famine present in the world 
today, and the prediction of even worse mass 
hunger for the next few years is distressing. 

I am a housewife. What can I do about 
world famine? Of course, I can take such 
practical steps here at home as not hoarding 
or wasting food ; I can contribute financially 
to relief agencies who are aiding in famine- 
stricken areas. 

In addition I can do much more. I con pray 
— humbly and understanding^ — and 
include the whole world In my prayers. I can 
start by turning away from the human scene 
of lack, and turn my thought wholeheartedly 
to God, divine Truth and Love, for the 
spiritual facts of His crentlon; for He made 
everything that was made, and “behold, it 
was very good."* 

Isn't this what Christ Jesus did when he 
was faced witii more than five thousand 
hungry people and only five loaves and two 
fishes? The Bible describes him as "looking 
up to heaven.”** He looked away from the 
human picture which said there was no way 
thatfivo loaves and two fishes could possibly 
satisfy the people, and he looked to God, 
divine Spirit, the only real substance, and 
there he saw abundance. The people were 
fed. 

Looking away from matter to Spirit 1 b not 
neglecting the human problem of famine, 
nor is it saying that this condition doesn’t 
need to be healed. Not at alii What it is 
saying is that by acknowledging the suprem- 
acy of Spirit, life, right here where lack 
seems to be — and we can do this with 
understanding and conviction — we will find 
that even famine can be overcome. This is 
because existence is mental; we live only in 
consciousness; and whatever healing is 
accomplished must be done In con- 
sciousness. IVe can trust the omnipotence of 
divine Love to annul every supposed limita- 
tion placed on man. 

As a student of Christian Sclence, I have 
learned that I can know and affirm dally for 
all the world that in reality God is AH,. and I 
can know unwaveringly that His kingdom - 
His economy — is spiritual and ail harmo- 
nious, and He is here right now, embracing 
His universe In love. The divine economy Is 
regulated by God, the only creator, who 
maintains His creation, Including man. We 


Eclectic 


I sing In the forest. 

hidden by ferns and banyan trees, 

entwined In trunks. I lift 

my hand, flowers bloom. 

I am still In the wind, 
berid gently in the still. 

I am home to clouds. I whistle 
my tunes with all birds. Roots 
dance to my music, 

earth quivers and taps. 
Water ripples. 

One day I will move to the city, ' 
■take my orchestra wlthme. 

Thpre twill play ln oariyons.^- ’ 
and cemeteries 

quenching heat, 

. s Warming cold 
as all buildings dance, 




S. H.£ftel 




DAILY BIBLE VEpSE 


, Eric Fotbes-Boyd 


Bleasecj are the meek: for ^ey 
shall Inherit the earth. BleaBed , 
are they which -do. bun ger.and ■*' 
thirst after righteousness: for . 
they shall be Tilled. •• \ ■ ■ 1 

' :MatthdW6:5,8. : 


can rejoice in Lhe completeness, con- 
sistency, order, justice, stability, vitality, 
activity, intelligence, abundance, and all- 
In elusive ness of God's economy. 

The Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, Mary Baker Eddy, writes that 
“mortals are hastening to learn that Life is 
God, good, and that evil has in reality neither 
place nor power In the human or the divine 
economy,"* In our prayer we can vigorously 
deny power to every claim or lack of 
substance or love appearing as imbalance, 
overpopulation, apathy, im coopers liveness. 
Ignorance, greed, pride, and so forth, for 
they are no part of God's economy. God fs 
indeed adequate to correct in every aspect 
any condition of lack in human con- 
sciousness or experience. 

In order to pray effectively we need not 
know precisely how the world’s supply will 
be mot. But wc can all know that God's love 
is Irresistible and oll-powerrull Wc can 
steadfastly trust Love’s infinite wisdom to 
lead the nations of the world to practical and 
necessary solutions. The result of such 
prayer can help to feed the hungry. 


*Genesis 1:31; “Matthew 14:19; tSclence 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 337. 
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In this small weekly 
magazine are reassurance, 
hope and inspiration to help 
you in your daily .work ... 
ideas to lift you to a new 
understanding of God. 


There are articles, personal ; 
experiences of healing, stories 
for children, and other 
valuable features. We Invite 
you to read a copy, and see if 
it doesn’t brinar Something . 
new; into yoUrTjfe; : • ; 


Just mail the coupon below,; 
and you’ll receive a free 
Christian Sdence Sentlnel. 

: No obligation, of ebursd. • 
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Melvin Maddocks 


Two views 
on a view 
of war 


A recent cover of Newsweek magazine showed a 
Vietnamese woman holding a wounded ( perhaps dead) 
baby in her arms. In Journalistic terms it was an 
obvious choice. How could an editor argue against it? 
Here, with maximum impact, was the “story” for 
western eyes of how a futile war futilely ended. Thus it 
was even a moral statement as well as a shocker, or so 
the claim would go. 

Why then did it leave a viewer feeling not only 


OPINION 


distressed over the scene Itself but over this use of it as 
well? Alexander Cockburn, writing in the Village 
Voice, quoted a picture editor who suspected the money 
the woman clutched in one hand: “That's the cash the 
photographer gave her to let him take the picture.” But, 
even if true, this, finally, is not the ethical point. 

Mr. Cockburn may have located the viewer's uneasi- 
ness with another quote, obtained this time from the 
photographer Richard Avedon, who said of the cover: 
“It was a popular truth, full of cliches, and it will be one 
of the poster images that will last.” 

It is this sense of perfect packaging that seems to 
disturb, as if a war had been given Its “image” by a 
superior advertising agency, rather like an Easter Seal 
campaign. A couple of years ago the supreme American 
impulse was to declare the war at an end and forget it. 
Does' this photograph signify that the latest urge is to 
sum up Indo-China as a historical catastrophe, give it a 
limited run at American guilt-and-sentimentality — and 
then forget it? 

The suffering we feel, confronted by pictures like 
this, is a little too easy. It lets both ex-hawks and ex- 
doves consider themselves justified ( “This never would 
have happened if they had listened to me . . .”) while 
experiencing a reassuring sense of their own com- 
passion. And who could help weeping? 

Not long afterwards photographs by David Hume 
Kennerly, the official White House photographer, 
began to appear in American papers, showing more 
wounded children as well as an almost too handsome 


Richard L Strout 


poi-trnit of a Cambodian husband comforting his wlfein 
the emergency room of a Phnom Penh hospital. 

Those who favor such photographs can argue that the 
camera is only reporting the verifiable atrocity of war 
and that, in fact, it is performing a public service to 
submit the evidence to our consciences. Would Viet- 
namese orphans be adopted unless their monstrouj i 
plight were made so graphic? Do not such scenes act n 
deterrents against future wars? 

The case is persuasive. Those who may suspect ai. 1 
element of voyeurism here — the profoundly am- 
biguous fascination that collects people at the scene ot 
an automobile accident — will be hard put to prove It, 
and feel nasty trying to. Those who turn away because 
some unbearable invasion of privacy seems to have, 
taken place will merely appear squeamish, perhaps 
even to themselves. 

But there still remains that feeling of being had, of 
being set up by people who know their business a little 
too well and collaborate a little too skillfully with their 1 
audience at giving it what it cannot resist. The cast , 
against the war-poster photograph is not that it goestoo 1 
far but that it doesn't go far enough. Instead of makin( , 
us thtnk about Vietnam it lets us off the hook, in on, 
explosion of feeling. 

If only history could be resolved like the final dissolve 
shot in a film, the poignant fadeout that sends It ? 
viewers, emotionally purged, into the streets, back to 
their own lives. But Vietnam is our life, or port of ii,ttd 
we can’t get free that simply. 
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Will the overfed feed the underfed? 


Washington 

Whatever happened to the world food crisis 
we were all talking about a few months ago? 
The answer is, it's still there, there are more 
mouths to feed, the potential danger is 
greater. 

One thing has changed, though. For the first 
time in history a lot of people are thinking 
globally. And two Ideas have emerged. Al- 
though nobody knows just how to solve the 
problem, the existence of the problem is now 
universally recognized, which la a first step. 
And the second, it is now widely felt that the 
hungry countries must solve their own prob- 
lem. 

Yes, the hungry countries. Only they can 
achieve a better balance between food and 
population. In the long run the charity of the 
richer countries will not meet the problem. 
Their charity and their technical assistance Is 
Indispensable for a while. “But the main 
responsibility,” says Eric M. Ojala, assistant 
director-general of the UN Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization at Rome In the keynote 
address at the recent National Farm Institute 
conference in Iowa, "rests with the govern- 


ments of the developing countries con- 
cerned." 

Here Is the essence of the world food 
equation. 

One-third of mankind Is overfed; 16 percent 
of mankind (400 to 600 million) are regularly 
hungry and never far from starvation; the 
bulk, maybe a little more than half, live on a 
rather monotonous cereal or root-based diet. 

Are things getting better? No, they aren't. 
Not so far as most experts can see, anyway, 
though most of them don't want to bo alarmist. 
The reason is population growth. 

Here, too, the complications are complex 
but the basic issue Is relatively simple: the 
well-fed nations, the “havo” nations, the 
developed nations, have lower population 
growth rates than the poor, the have-not, the 
developing countries. 

Expressed statistically, the roughly four 
billion people on earth add annually around 80 
to 100 million human numbers, equivalent to 
four Canadas. Some people say that larger 
crops can feed that increase; a lot of people 
are dubious — not Indefinitely anyway. Seven- 
eighths of the new world numbers are added in 


the have-not, hungry countries. That's the 
rub: the calculation of FAO is that the average 
population increase rate of the developing 
countries Is around 2.4 percent (which may 
fall to 2.2 percent by 2000) while the developed 
countries’ annual increase is around 0.9 
percent ( perhaps 0.6 percent by 2000) . 

Bad weather threw a scare round the world 
In the past year and the alarming thing is the 
precarious nature of the global food-popu- 
lation balance now existing. The great food 
reserve stocks of the United States have been 
sold and eaten. The world food reserves are 
about the lowest in history. For the first ftme 
in modern times the precarious hunger bal- 
ance of a large parL of humanity depends on 
the vagaries of the weather. Bad weather 
equals starvation. 

The hopeful thing is that the undeveloped 
nations can grow more food. The soil Is there 
and with proper organization, fertilizer, cre- 
dit, Improved seeds. Insecticides and tho like, 
it will vastly increase food output. All It needs 
is a social revolution I For the disparity of 
wealth within the hungry nations Is often 
greater than in the developed countries . There 


Is a big gap, of course, between Nelson 
Rockefeller and the blade tenant of Mis- 
sissippi, but In absol ute terms tbe average gap 
between the money lender and tbe starving 
loin-clothed peasant in Asia, multiplied h alf a 
billion times, is vastly greater. 

Some of these thoughts were expressed in 
the cautious speech of Mr. Ojala last month in 
Des Moines, Iowa. He noted that if lower 
prices cause American farmers to cut crop 
acreage it could be a disaster for the world 
And he observed, colorlessly, Lhat "so far in 
the 1070s these (developing) countries are 
losing ground, and per capita production in 
many Is lower than it was 15 years ago." 

So what happened to the world hunger 
problem? Why, It's right there. May bo some- 
thing will be done; maybe not. If nothing is 
done, Mr. Ojala sees a gross. cereals deficit by 
1985 in tho developing countries of around 100 
million tons a year, worth $15420 billion, three 
times their gross Imports in 1069-71. 

"It is impossible to foresee the developing 
countries themselves being able to pay for 
such Imports," headdB quietly. 
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There’ll always be an 
England, Scotland, Wales 


Erwin D. Canham 


Open season on Kissinger 


Charles W. Yost 
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By Francis Renny 

London-, 

■ The Duchy of Cornwall, in England's south- 
west corner, has all of 380-thousand in- 
habitants. Remote from London, wildly pic-, 
turesque and much Loved by artists and 
' writers, it once Bpoke Us own Celtic language, 
akin to Welsh. Today It lives off an all-too-brief 
summer tpurist season. 

; Yet recently a group of Cornishmen sought 
to revive the old tin-miners' parliament, or 
. Stannary, and to claim independence from 
Westminster. Cuba and Cambodia actually 
sent diplomatic observers, but London Ig- 
nored the event. 

Cornwall was only the latest part of a rapidly 
disuniting Kingdom to jump on the band- 
wagon and mini-nationalism. Far out In front 
Is the Isle of Man (population 60-thousand), 
tirhich governs itself in every respect except 
• . for Defence and Foreign Relations — even 
Issuing its own currency hills, passports and 
postage stamps. Its unique parliamentary 
system — the Tynwald — has been operating 
Since Ume immemorial. 

The Isle of Man survives because it has 
never been big enough to be worth England's 
.-suppressing. Wales was less lucky; so was 
Ireland, and finally Scotland. All were sub- 
jected to the English by military force at some 
point, and when granted representation re- 
ceived It in a parliament meeting in London. 

; Southern Ireland was the first to break 
away. At the same time Northern Ireland was 
. .granted its own provincial legislature, and 
^/aTjJioiiglt’ Ijifei temporarily in hbeybhce : 
because of the current disorders, most En- 
glishmen wdidd: be relieved to see Ulster 
minding Us own business again. 

. What surprises the English 1 b to find the 
Scots and the Welsh demanding an equal 
. measure of self-government. Vferen’t they ; 
happy as part of Great Britain? (Couldn’t, they !: 
come into England any time they wanted and 
enjoy the same housing, education; employ- 1 ! 
ment and social services as the native-born 
English? Did they really want passportcon- 
frols and customs barriers along the Severn 
and the Tweed? Besides, they aren't economi- 
cally viable on their own ! 

The reply of the Welsh and Scots is that they 
are tired of coming to England for work: they 
want to work back home. But it must be p" 
home governed from Edinburgh or Cardiff — ; : 
not London. There must be Scottish and Welsh _ 
Parliaments, pasting their own laws; Hastily 
the major British parlies have agreed to some 
form of “devolution." 


It is all part of the worldwide revolt against 
bigger and bigger government. Many nation- 
alists resent the surrender of further powers 
from London to the faraway Common Market 
in Brussels. Their demands also reflect the 
waning prestige of London, the crumbling 
capl lal of a lost Empire. 

But mlni-hatlonalisms reflect still more the 
magic of the word OIU 

Both Scotland and Wales have promising oil 
reserves off-shore, and although most of the 
equipment, capital and skill going into them la 
actually American, the nationalists are deter- 
mined that the output shall be treated as 
Scottish and Welsh oil — not British (which to 
them means English). This, they say, Is the 
answer to the claim that neither country Is 
economically viable. 

The Plaid Cymru (or “Party of Wales” — 
perversely pronounced Piled Cumry) is the 
more romantic of the two, closely bound up 
with the history, landscape and language of 
Wales. Its leader, the bardic Gwynfor Evans, 
stresses the preservation of community, fam- 
ily and the simple Ufe. His opposite number in 
the Scottish National Party, Billy Wolfe, la 
much concerned to play down the folksy 
image ofkilts and bagpipes and Bannockburn. 
He personally takes a presbyter lan and 
bourgeois view of life ("We must get away 
from class warfare"), but some of his follow-' 
ers are Marxists. In common, they resent 
London's cultural supremacy, and Its neglect 
of Scotland's obsolete cities and industries. 

.. .It is easy to exaggerate the nationalist 
achievement. Between them at thd'fest elec- 
tions they got only 3.5 percent of the Unitpd; 
Kingdom poilr 30 percent of that for Scotland, 
(yielding u seats out of the 71) and 11 percent 
of that for Wales (yielding 3 seats out of tbe.36 
in the principality). Perhaps to have won any; 
seats at all revealed the stateness and negli- 
gence of the established Labour and Conserve- , 
Wye parties,! In England; .too, there Was ' 
evidence of .disillusion with them, though not 
enough to jWtfoeBIngle Cornish Nationalist 
Candidate elected. - i; t , '... !. 

The awful example of Northern Ireland 
must prompt' the question whether a self- 1 
governing Wales or Scotl&dd could do any 
better. Could they attract epough ‘firotejass : 
talent, and avoid ^becoming . Intolerant, back-, 
.vyaters, tempting 1 to foreign subversion? Bbt 
for the timebeihg It toustbe admitted that die 
nationalists have brought a' refreshing ele- 
ment of youth/ romance and passion into 
British politics; without W fa vj Invoking 
violence. ■ / -. : ■ • .’,?v 


It Is open season on Henry Kissinger. 

The issue ought to be not whether the 
American Secretary of State has made mis- 
takes — who hasn't? — but whether he can 
learn from them. 

In a broader sense, the issue is whether the 
American Government can learn from Us 
mistakes. 

President Ford, Secretory Kissinger, the 
American military leadership, many in Con- 
gress, and the American reputation in the 
‘ world are all caught In the satpe trap. 

-. It would hot help to make a sacrificial 
victim of any one of them. The handiest 1 b tho 
Secretary of State, since he has been Involved 
in the efforts at peacemaking in the Middle 
East and Indo-China, and both are now 
failures. 

As regards the Middle East, perhaps Dr. 
Kissinger put too much reliance on personal 
shuttle diplomacy. Perhaps that Is one of the 
Itesons he may have learned: that to stake his 
reputation and that of the American Govern- 
ment behind him on an effort which had high 
probability of failure was too great to risk. But 
it is hard to blame the Secretary of State too 
severely for tiying. You cannot win every 
time. 

.. 'The next time around, perhaps a different 
technique will be more prudent. To learn the 
limits of personal diplomacy may be very 
helpful to Dr. Kissinger in the future. He is a 
very intelligent man and one of the marks of 
intelligence is to learn. One of the best 
teachers Is the mistake. 

Dr. Kissinger’s intelligence and his other 
powerful perMfl^ qyalltles led him, teg role 
hevbr 'beiWWcbjSe& ciy' to American For- 
eign minister. The State Department became 
too much a one-map show. Morale suffered. 
But alaoso powerful an Intellect and so skilled 
a diplomatic operator helped to strengthen the 
department. . . ...... J .. 

The Secretary's successes could not fall to 
build up a great euphoria, a massive self- 
. . confidence, which can always be dangerous to 
anyone, If the public image of . him as 
- superman [entered' his own thinking, it could 
. not help, doing; hartn. But here again, Dr. 
Kissinger can learn and benefit, ■ 

It would be a great pity for tbe American 
Government to low*. the Kissinger talents. 
Chastene^. f less forcefully ' self-confident, 
there a great.deai be can continue to do, and 
.. the signs are that: he intends to do so. Bis 
retirement Weu-eahied, should' come on a 
. "’-happier .tJbais the present."' ' ; : 

■ Jroni Washington suggest that 

. Pr^idMtlFord is Intoning to bfoer voices as 


S Moscow 

The thermometer of detente in Moscow, 
espite recent touches of fever, still reads 
lose to normal. Detente with the West, 
K|||Cul»ly the United States, continues to be 
ne policy of the Soviet. Government. Its 
pokesmen take pains to emphasize that that 
obey Is, as they say, " irreversible.” 

.What do they mean to detente? Not, as 
ome Americans have imprudently imagined, 
fiat U.S. and ^oviet foreign policies have 
nerged. What has happened is that they have 
nforsected at certain mutually convenient 
totals, and at those intersections cooperation 
an be expected. To suppose that it can be 
xpected everywhere would be to ensure 
Hsappointment and disiUusionment. On the 
ither hand, if one dbes not expect too much, 
here continue to be solid grounds for encour- 
gement. 

, The central fact of detente is the common 
--ona- xr.'j* -z* *- . conviction that war between East and West 

■Hey Jerry. . . N'a ■ good ihlng wevipSP mist at all costs be avoided .It is recognition of 

; th^ 

; 4 J Russians appreciate frank talk, as long as it 
.. , , ■ _ . , la « friendly spirit, as long as they are not 

of foreign policy. That, too, for everything that goes wrong but 

as it does not cross wires. In- e^iajjnd is shared. It is quite possible to warn 
required is healthy m that Americans perceive today several 

letting them fight 11 out within Serious hazards to detente which both sides 
state, presenting the President ^mugt haAdle with greatest care. RiKsfons will 
genuine options. • .thefr part indicate pther hazards of which 

Perhaps the experience of H^nBunericans are koBloMtdwcoiMctoim. . 
is like the experience of the ^ pleased with tbeVtitavos- : 

in these difficult yoara. Victory tDJn.tok strategic arms decisions which place a 

*"og on numbers of missile launchers and 
Vs and which legalize the equality they 
I long sought. Americans also expres s 
totisfoetkm at the establishment of ceilings 
Wi point .out that the ceilinp are much too 
Jdgh, that if tbe SALT n agreements are to be 
ed by Congress, there must be an 
vocal pmimihiy rt at tfita summer’s 
t promptly to negotiate reduction well 
low the ceilings, add meanwhile to exercise 
the deployment by both sides of 

weapons systems. ■ '{. 

guilt, or don sackcloth and pour Second, if another summit, that closing foe 
do not need to fiagejlote oursefr 0, ;lptiropean Security Conference, is also to be 
need to learn. ’ '^jjpeld this summer, as the Russians derfre, 

The . terms of power in must he no violation in Portugal -of the 

changed, Now, more than ever, principle of the conference that neither 

ke$n as essentially taoral < West will attempt to upset the status 

military, and still teas ^r^^pto oo the other side, If that misfortune were 
this Und of moral worth, bope^ftMtocur, Alvaro Cunhal, leader of the Porto- 
leadership, which foe AinerU^^gU«S Communist Party, would have had the 


How the bear sees the eagle Malaysia: a success story 






II after vast effort, $ trtmeto* 
assistance to stricken nations ow 
decade or more, continuing ““5 
growth, economic expansion abrt 
tlon of the dollar, the conquest ot 
these and other events produc 
national Infallibility. ■ iyi 
This misleading state of aw n® 
shattered by the Nixon crisis anj£ 
tragedy . The United States U ww 
the possibility of being wrong 
wrong. We do not need to see 





r.-'-v 


need lo learn. .. ' '-jig! 

' The terras of power In wj. Jg 
changed, Now, more than ever. toy a 
Was essentially 
military, and still fas 
this kind of moral worth., 
leadership, which foe Aineric^n*^^ 
earnestly seek to wta 
' that end hi these last 
Vtotnanitragedy moy^ W 


rare distinction of blocking a broad series of 
international agreements which Leonid 
Brezhnev has been ardently pursuing for 
several years. 

. . Tbe present situation in the Middle East is 
so complex as to deserve a separate article. It 
may be said, however, that, while the U.S. and 
the U.S.SJL are now agreed that the Geneva 
Conference should be reconvened, probably In 
May or June, and that the mandates of the 
United Nations forces in Sinai and the Golan 
Heights must be renewed, there remains 
great uncertainty about representation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization and about 
the conduct of the conference in such a way as 
to avoid polemics and obtain constructive 
results. 

There seems no disposition on either side to 
allow the sudden collapse of American clients 
in Indo-China to Interrupt detente, though tbe 
Russians should be aware that U.S. sensi- 
tivities and resentment on this account must 
not be exacerbated or given new grounds. 

The Kremlin's unhappiness at congres- 
sional overloading and sinking of the trade 
agreement should not, despite Its public 
assertions of indifference, be underestimated. 
Though Sufficient credits to support trade in 
tbe immediate future are available, Moscow 
will expect the administration and the Con- 
gross to take some remedia] action this year, 
and will be inclined to jqdge U.S. sincerity 
about deteqte by whether or noflt ooea so. 

There have for months been rumors, abroad 
and at home, about Mr. Brezhnev’s falling 
health, a consequent Impending succession' 
struggle, and its possible effect on detente. 
When questioned on Uds score, Soviet officials 
reply firmly that Breztanevls not seriously 111; 
that no change in leadership is impending and 
that in any case, since detente Is supported 
throughout the Politburo, a change at the.top , 
would not affect it significantly. . 

'/They also add, with considerable perr 
tinencq, that there is more uncertainty about :, 
future political leadership to the U.S. lhah .ln 
the Soviet Union and that, if detente is to 
survive, it must live with and outlive such; 
uncertainties, 


The author of thit arUole writes, from a 
background of 40 years Qs a Vnltdd States 
diplomat. , 
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By Bernard Rubin 
Special.to 

The Christian Science Monitor' 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 
One of the developing world's most fascinat- 
ing success stories ' has been taking place 
almost unnoticed in Malaysia. 1 

In 1948 the Malay peninsula had had all the 
makings of another Vietnam. [In June of that 
year Malayan Communists began 'to murder 
European planters, Un miners, and Chinese 
Kuomintang members. Captured documents 
showed that they planned to declare a Commu- 
nist Republic of Malaya in August. But Britain 
reacted energetically and for the next 12 years 
the insurgents were gradually worn down by 
British, Malayan, and Commonwealth' forces. 
They were denied food supplies and thousands 
of villagers who might have provided them 
with succor were, resettled beyond their 
grasp. . 

IThe architect of victory was General Sir 
Gerald Templer who directed an unrelenting 
campaign against the guerrillas from 1952 to 
1954. 

[In 1968 Sir Gerald was asked how Britain 
managed to defeat a Communist Insurrection 
In Malaya when America was enmeshed to 
Vietnam with little prospect of victory. 

[ “The British had b6en in Malaya since the 
1870s," he replied. ! 'During our time there we 
built up a local civil service with an increasing 
number. of, Asians, ■ . 

P'Bdt after . . I bien-Btert Fhu the French 
walked out and left to all intents and purposes 

an administrative desert in Vietnam 

["The reasqh I ^tress this Is that yod cannot 
win these sort, of wars with bullets: Y6u can 
only win the people oyer ib ipy opinion — to 
use that nausea tingiphrase l tWnk r invented 
*7 by capturlrig thbtr hearts and minds." f'j: ; 

■ fifiir Gerald hioied tfaWi the, firttlah had 
complete clvil and ndUt^'rule £n,Malto*: 
["Xlfo, Americans he sald, "when they sent 
their missions to Vietnam; had nd adminis- 
trative power, nor do they have today,/. ; 
j' Slflce tedepqnd^ice iitl95$ and the defeat of 
foe Communists in j960, Malaysia's’ leaders 
have maintained’ Working democracy ’to 
setting realistic goate, keeping a steady; pace 
. for agricultural and ! ndustrial , development, 
:jandj above ajh by worWng toward; a finely 
gauged balance of foterwte between, foe two 
major ethfoc groups the htelay^ and • foe 
Chinese: who. respectively represent tamper-. 


cent and 35 percent of the country's li million 
people. (Indians, Pakistanis, and the tribal 
people of East Malaysia account for the rest.) 

'' - Rich in tin, Iron ora, and timber, and 
potentially a promising source of oil, Malaysia 
has become a favorite source of supply to the 
energy-hungry industrial giants. 

But fundamental to the country’s political 
and economic progress Is the relationship 
between the Malays and the Chinese. If 
political stability Is to be assured in this part 
of Southeast Asia, the government's goal of all' 
citizens considering themselves Malaysians 
first and foremost has to be achieved. 

The objective is not easy to attain when the 
primary ethnic peoples differ so in work, 
language spoken in the home, and principal 
locations. ’ = 

The Malays are largely rural and agricul- 
tural. They are Muslims. Religious freedom Is 
guaranteed, but officially^ Islam is the state 
religion. Control of the central government in 
Kuala Lumpur ta in Malay hands. 

The Chinese are to end large urbanized 
people who control most of the commerce, 
industry, and professions. Most of the cities 
have a Chinese flavor. Contrasts between the 
generally easygoing Malay peasants and the 
' super-hard-working Chinese tend to make the 
Malay leadership uneasy about possibilities 
■ for shifts in political dominance. 

Average Malays eteo feel fols concern and 
, „ their suspicions stimulate dew-rooted emo- 
fidflS. In 1^09 tite peace >as briefly but: 
violently broken by race riots, which trig- 
gered a period of rule by deerpa. . . 

•- pit tbe hofetol aide, fespowfotend reason- 
able leaders have emer#d from: bofo foe 

Chinese: and : Matey cosiununttte& : who a»; 
f placing the national fotartots ahead p( ethnic . 
. i.mattoctigoS. J ., 

: : , The Malays have produced, since indepen- 
dence, a sizable cadre of admtaistrators and 
. • manager* who ate sincerety democrats a*-* 
group .and eager to sponsor, any ,plfo font 
\ furthers moderation and napdnal harmony. 
j Recognizing foe Chinese prowess ■pg fdl 
.fodmqlogical arees. bowever, Aijahiy te jgders 
also desire to bring theta central people info 
. . full-fledged ZOfo cenfory endeavors. v ■; _ 

: ( , '.Dr. Bernard jtubin; professor of go^env '', ; 

mpntal qffrdlrk ai\d public j rpfotioit* dt' : : . 
• • .oftwtoft UnI)WVrity; rtCent|y:!gerVe<J .tp; a 
',/:/^onSpftaF|^ ^ Mdrd Inffopfo of 

; ;; nolp$ AfoJayjfo i. .- </ • • \ - \ •' 




